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A SYMPOSIUM: 


HON ERAMENT: 


In the minds of many, “government” and “art” belong to 
different realms of discourse. For the last century at least 
since before Murger and his Parisian Bohemia—it has been 
accepted that the artist, precisely in so far as he is a true 
artist, exists on sufferance at the margin of society. How 
then shall government (society as publicly organized ) help 
to support an activity to which it is at best indifferent and 
at worst oppesed? The romantic assumption has been that 
the artist's financial poverty was the direct sign of his spirit- 
ual wealth, and he, having no choice, embraced the idea 
for the strength it lent him, and rightly valued his freedom 
above all else. By and large it was under such conditions 
that the art of the last hundred years was created. 

And yet to others, it would appear that government owes 
a natural allegiance to art. Seen in the distant perspective 
of theory, government should wish to encourage art as the 
finest flowering of the society it directs, and so must admit 
to a duty towards artists. Examples from the past can be 
used to support this hopeful point of view, and it has peri- 
odically put forward its case in this country ever since the 
founding of the “Academy of Design,” which with a hope- 
ful eye to the future called itself “National”—an official 
sanction it never attained. 

Does government subsidy of art necessarily mean support 
for only the most academic forms of art? Would it involve 
the artist in log-rolling congressional investigations and 
‘grass-roots’ censorship? Would it advance our interna 
tional cultural prestige? Are arguments based on the ex- 
perience of other nations or other epochs applicable to the 
United States in the twentieth century? Can our society 
reconcile the conflicting goals of an art that is both free and 
public? These are some of the questions discussed by ow 
contributors in the symposium that follows. They are ques 
tions common to all governments, and different nations 
have at different periods given a variety of answers to them. 
In the United States they come to sharp focus at the present 
Not the least of these is this 


country’s growing international role, and our increasing 


time for a number of reasons 


realization that both guns and butter as exports (or gifts ) 
are insufficient international vehicles for a country which 
prides itself on its power to oppose materialism. But there 
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are domestic considerations as well: with government enter 
ing directly into our lives as never before, government con- 
cern with the arts seems more natural than formerly. Per- 
haps in the arts the least government is not the best. If we 
acknowledge its minimum responsibility for the physical 


well-being of its citizenry, why not an equal duty to set 


certain cultural levels?) The parallel may not be valid, but 


at least the question arises. 

Our contributors have taken differing views on these 
problems. Even the ardent advocates of government in art, 
however, have not proposed that its participation extend to 
the establishment of federal, or even state, schools of art. 
Over a hundred vears ago Horatio Greenough bemoaned, 
as many have since, the condition of our national art 
especially as shown to the world in the city of Washington. 
Yet he counseled the avoidance at all costs of a “National 
Academy,” its accompanying traditional, conventional style 
and its demands of “court” patronage. Indeed he suggested 
that the artist was nowhere happier than in America be 
cause here no such machinerv existed. He had the utmost 
confidence that this country would find its own solutions 
to the end that “the energies now exercised in laying the 
foundations of a mighty empire, would, in due time, rear 
the stately columns of civilizations and crown the edifice 
with the entablature of letters and of arts.” We invite our 
readers comments as to whether the government's direct 
participation in the arts will further help to embellish and 


adorn that edifice. Robert Goldwater 


Facing page, reading from top left: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Main recep- 
tion building, Great Lakes Noval Training Station, 1942, Great Lakes, !il.; 
Federal Triangle looking east from 15th Street, Washingon, D. C.; Richard 
Munsell, For Their Future, 1943, poster for U. S. Treasury Department; WPA 
poster executed for U. S$. Public Health Service and the American Society for 
Control of Cancer; Michael Lantz, Medal for City of New York 50th Anni- 
versary, 1948, bronze, courtesy Medallic Art Society, photograph Mark D 
Brewer; Lee Lawrie, Development of the Law: Orestes Before the Areo- 
pagites, ca.1925, State Capitol, Lincoln, Neb.; Jo Davidson, President 
Eduardo Santos, 1941, bronze commissioned for presentation to Colombia 
by U. S. Department of State; John Trumbull, Surrender of Lord Cornwollis 
at Yorktown, before 1797, oil, 20 x 30 , Yale University Art Gallery, repro- 
duced 1817-20 as mural for Rotunda of Copitol ot Washington; Voorhees, 
Walker, Foley & Smith, Mode! of war memorial to be erected at Hamm, 
Luxemburg, 1951. This poge: 8. H. Latrobe, Corncob and tobacco capitals 
for columns in the Capitol, Washington, D. C., 1809. Cover: Horatio 
Greenough, George Washington. marble, 1832, commissioned for the Capito: 
at Washington and now in the Smithsonian Institution 
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JAMES THRALL 


SOBY, 


well known for his writings on art, a trustee of The American Federation of Arts and of 


the Museum of Modern Art, and a Contributing Editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, 


here states the case for government support of art in the United States. 


M... people seriously interested in such prob- 


lems have come to the conclusion that governmental en- 
couragement of the arts means in effect governmental 


interference with art. There is reason why they should have 


formed this opinion. During the past thirty years, two world 


powers have examined the work of advanced native artists 
and, not liking what they saw, have applied a crippling re- 
form by fiat. | am referring, of course, to the U.S.S.R. and 
Nazi Germany. 
pression of all but the most academic and servile artists need 


The history of these two governments’ re- 
not be reviewed; it is well documented and has been told 
frequently. Yet what is alarming is that no matter how many 
times the facts are repeated, they still are not widely under- 
stood. An illusion persists in certain quarters in our Own 
country, for example, that “modern” art is synonymous with 
Communist art. Comple te freedom of expression, a right 
arduously won by contemporary artists, is call “subversive,” 
though that is precisely what the Kremlin calls it in other 
An element of contagion from 


terms—“capitalist formalism.” 


Nazi Germany and more especially from Soviet Russia has 


. 
left its mark on the art theories of certain American reac- 
tionaries. While railing against suppression of personal li- 
berty in the dictatorships, there are those among us—one 
need only recall the tirades in Congress of Representative 
Dondero, now happily silent-who would deny this liberty 
to artists, to whom it is most essential, in whose hands 
is most productive of a cultural advance for mankind. 

A second and equally strong objection to government 
in art is sometimes proposed by people who understand 
accurately the history of totalitarian censorship. These peo- 
ple grant that the democracies’ attitude towards the arts will 
be benevolent rather than oppressive. But they add at once 
that if under our system the good artists will not be hounded 
by their governments, they will certainly be ignored. They 
claim, in other words, that governments of whatever kind 
are almost always wrong in matters of taste. Lately their 
argument has been bolstered by a brilliantly edited booklet, 
L’Art officiel, a pictorial survey of the paintings singled out 
for honor three and four generations ago by French official- 
dom. Since France dominated the fine arts during the later 


Eugene Delacroix, Dante and Virgil, 1822, oil, 70% x 941/,", Paris, Louvre, photograph A. Giraudon. 





Shahn, Mural for Social Security Building, Washingten, D. C., 


nineteenth century, producing one major artist after another 
and denying national recognition to them all, L’Art officiel 
is at first glance a devastating refutation of any modern 
government's ability to make the right artistie choice. The 
booklet’s pictures are hilariously bad. Its list of Prix de Rome 
awards, however, is tragic when compared to the adjoining 
names of important painters to whom the prize, year by year, 
might and should have gone. 

But there is a fallacy in L’Art officiel’s delectable case. 
The period treated is from 1870 to 1900—a period when 
private taste was not often much better than public, when 
many of the best artists had quite as much difficulty im 


pressing dealers and collectors as in persuading official com- 


mittees. The authors of L’Art officiel quote Degas’ comment: 
“De mon temps, Monsieur, on narrivait pas.” Did the great 
man have in mind only bureaucratic rewards, or was he 
referring also to the public’s indifference or contempt? 

At any rate, our own age has been doing elaborate 
and useful penance for the late nineteenth century's esthetic 
callousness. Yet in recalling and trying to make amends for 
the hardships of Gauguin, the sorrow of Van Gogh, the trials 
of Pissarro and Cézanne, we should perhaps blame the 
period as a whole as much as its parliaments. The Victorian 
era had brought to the public an authority as arbiter of 
taste for which it was not fully prepared, nor were the 
officials it chose. It was a period of basic cultural uncer- 
tainty, and for this fact many of the most advanced artists 
paid a tragic price. 

We need not restudy the long and sometimes brilliant 
history of patronage in earlier centuries to be certain that 
the late nineteenth century offers an unusual example of 
official incompetence. Its opening decades themselves did 
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1940-42, 


courtesy Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration. 


much better, and while reading the melancholy account gt 
L’Art officiel, it is well to remember that Jacques Louis 
David was the First Painter of the Empire, as he had been 
of the Revolution; that Delacroix’s Dante and Virgil, ex- 
hibited when he was only twenty-four, was promptly bought 
by the State (as were subsequent major works by this mas- 
ter); that Ingres was the director of the French Academy 
1834 to 
instances of a more enlightened official attitude which might 


in Rome trom 1840. There are numerous other 
be cited from the first half of the nineteenth century. It is 
not a great record compared to that of still earlier epochs, 
but it is impressive enough to relieve the despair evoked 
by L’Art officiel. 

In our own century, as I have said, we have been 
making amends for our grandfathers’ mistakes, and the 
\merican public's interest in art, abetted by a large pro- 
fessional group in contrast to the nineteenth century's hand- 
ful of curators, has never been so pronounced as now. And 
in our time and country, the value of governmental encour- 
agement of the arts has been proved on empirical grounds. 
The various federal art projects of the 1930's and early 
1940's were planned to relieve financial distress among at 
tists. This they did, of course, and though it may be argued 
that no true artist is permanently unmade by poverty, there 
can be littl question that these projects saved innumerable 
painters and sculptors from diverting their energies else- 
where. But that, I think, is the lesser part of President Roose- 
velt’s achievement. By insisting that the arts are an essential 
Ameri- 


factor in a nation’s strength and character, he gave 


can artists a new sense of dignity and worth. | have vet 
to meet a single one who does not speak with pride, how 


ever quiet or disguised, of the era when his value as a 
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Stuart Davis, Mural for WNYC, painted under WPA Art Projects, 1939, oil, Municipal Broadcasting System, New York, courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 


creative citizen was recognized by the federal government. 

The number of leading American artists of today 
who were once employed by tne government is staggering. 
Equally impressive is the fact that their talents and philoso 
phies were and are very diverse. The WPA art project, in 
partic ular, did not seek to impose a direction on its artists. 
it was as ready to hire a painter of intensely private vision 
like Morris Graves, as it was to commission one like Ben 
Shahn, to whom the problem of public decoration was a 
challenge eagerly accepted. This is not to say, of course, 
that all the artists employed by the government were of the 
first rank; there were many failures and some incompetents. 
Kut the important thing surely is that from the federal art 
projects there emerged a considerable body of first-rate 
work. It was work, | must repeat, that was achieved under 
Lo programmatic duress, even though the PWAP and the 
Treasury's Fine Arts Section encouraged “American Scene’ 
painting. The artist remained the master of his own con- 
victions; the standards he tried to live up to were his, not 
those of a public common denominator. 

It was not only artists who benefited from the New 
Deal's art projects. In the provable words of Holger Cahill’s 


obituary to President Roosevelt, “These projects represented 


the greatest program ever undertaken to bring the influence 


of the fine arts into the daily life of the average man.” We 
need not believe that art is for everybody to believe that the 
more people it can be tor, the better prov ided there is no 
sacrifice of that integrity of vision which is not an idiosyn- 
crasv of art but its moral core. I think it can be stated with 
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out fear of serious contradiction that the vast increase in 
American respect for the visual arts stems in good part from 
the accomplishments of a decade which in economic rather 
than artistic fact is rightly known as the Depression. 

Thus far we have been speaking of art in terms of 
internal consumption, But in this deadly era of the Cold 
War, it is of vital importance that we should mobilize our 
cultural assets to promote a better international understand- 
ing of what we are really about as a nation. We have failed 
miserably in this regard, except in the field of literature. 
Whereas England, its economy gasping, has organized 
abroad through the Arts Council of Great Britain a fine 
scries of exhibitions of English painting and sculpture, we 
have meekly accepted the propaganda verdict, slyly and 


ubiquitously spread throughout Europe, that our national 


biceps are dollars and guns. We do not in fact seem to 
realize with how strong a voice the artist speaks abroad, 
and [shall never forget my own astonishment, during the 
lialian clections of 1948, at being shown Communist posters 
in Milan proclaiming “Maestro X supports our cause.” We 
shall none of us live to see the November when New York 
City will be placarded with announcements that John Marin, 
say, is for one candidate or another, That is not the point 
nor the crisis. The urgent problem at hand is how to reveal 
to the peoples of the world that side of American character 
which goes deeper than questions of power or price. 

In the fine arts, especially, we have achieved far more 
than we have been able to tell effectively abroad. There 


have been a few recent attempts to remedy this situation. 
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They have all been ill fated. The State Department's bold 
collection of modern American paintings was on its way to 
a real usefulness when it was scuttled during its foreign 
tour, and since then the Department has unfortunately 
fought shy of any further art activities. Similarly, each ten- 
tative effort of the kind has withered quickly under the 
impact of philistine timidity, dvspepsia and greed. 

But cannot private enterprise do adequately the job 
of international cultural communication? The bald fact is 
that it cannot, for a number of reasons. The most important 
ot these, I think, is that the psychological habit of our time 
is to consider peoples and their governments as potentially 
separate entities. (How many times, for example, has the 
world been assured that the Russians are all right except 
for the men in the Kremlin, that the Germans might have 
behaved but for the monster Hitler? ) Europeans are by now 
quite willing to concede that there are individual Americans 
who are passionately interested in the arts. What would 
impress them most would be a more official and direct 
indication that as a nation we share with them a profound 
and widespread concern for things of the spirit. Can anyone 
doubt that the exhibition of American painting at the re- 
cent, all-important Biennial Exposition at Venice would have 
carried more weight if it had had enthusiastic governmental 
sanction, instead of having been assembled privately and 
installed in a building owned by a New York gailery? 

Questions of prestige aside, there is very little chance 
that private citizens will be able to send much of our art 
abroad, at least steadily. Our higher living standards and 
costs make it inevitable that the average price of contem- 
porary American works of art should be more than the 
European market can bear. As a result, our dealers are 
unlikely to gamble on foreign success for their artists. 
They are all aware of a deep-rooted conviction abroad that 
what we have to offer in art is minor in quality, retarded 
in technique, puritanical in restraint. The conviction is un- 
fair, | believe, and is based on ridiculously inadequate evi- 
dence, particularly as to what we have achieved during the 
past twenty vears. But it can only be modified through con- 
certed and persistent effort, involving not only exhibitions 
of our art in European capitals, but also the large-scale 
export of books, catalogues, photographs and reproductions. 

Though with sporadic exceptions the dealers cannot 
be expected to foot the educational bill for American art 
abroad, there is the possibility that philanthropy might do 
so. But philanthropy is a shy acquaintance these days and 
is already overburdened. Moreover, its attention is focused 
on other needs, and the rich (few in number) to whom art 
is a primary concern are nearly all involved in the support 
of local institutions and activities. No, if our art is to take 
its rightful place in the international mainstream, if it is to 
impress those foreign peoples whose understanding we need, 
it will require the prestige—and the funds—of federal aid. 
How and through what machinery this aid should be given 
is a complex problem, too lengthy for discussion here; Mr. 
Goodrich’s contribution to this svmposium suggests some 
ot the basic factors to be taken into consideration. But the 


initial step is clear. The initial step is for someone with 


unimpeachable authority in our government to proclaim 
again as national policy President Roosevelt's belief that “in 
encouraging the creation and enjoyment of beautiful things 
we are furthering democracy itself.” 
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Henry Moore, Family Group 
bronze, 16 high, 

British Arts Council, London, 
photograph Adolph Studly, 

courtesy Buchholz Gallery. 
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JACQUES 


BARZUN, 


of Columbia University, cultural historian born in France and educated in the United States, 


in opposition to the point of view expressed by Mr. Soby in th epreceding pages 


gives his reasons for doubting the possibilities for successful government subvention 


of art in this country. 


T.. idea that a great and wealthy people should 
support a national art in scale with its own pride and power 
is most alluring. The mind jumps at once to the colonnade 
at Luxor, to the Acropolis, to the Louvre and Versailles, 
and reflects that without the appropriation (or misappro- 
priation—for the Acropolis ) of public funds, posterity would 
be poorer in pleasure and the bygone peoples correspond- 
ingly poorer in fame. 

But this quick and dazzled backward glance does not 
tell us the story as we should know it if we mean to agitate 
for government support of art now, in the United States 
after a long tradition of “Hands off!” Rather, we must look 
at the details of the mariage de convenance between art and 
politics, at the personalia of patronage, at the esthetics of 
bureaucracy—and look at all these historically and propheti- 
cally, that is to say. in the European past wherever it speaks 
to the point, and in the American future as we can imagine 
it from the present. 

Every student of government knows that the con- 
stitution of a state and its actual working are two different 
things. Transposed, this yields the first principle that the 
well-wisher of art must bear in mind when arguing for a 


place on the budget. He must not allow himself to fancy 


Roy Van Auken Sheldon, Pallas Athena, 
monument to the heroes of Paragould, Arkansas, World War |. 


that if only a “good plan” is adopted which will set up a 
Department of Fine Arts, headed by a secretary of Cabinet 
rank and advised by the best people in the profession, the 
country will shortly be buzzing with contented artists and 
blessed forever with masterpieces in stone and paint. 

The gross obstacles to this fulfilment are obvious 
enough: the “good plan” will breed red tape, investigations 
by the Civil Service Commission and the FBI, queries 
whether a given style or statement of belief is not subver- 
sive, and senseless infuriating specifications of place, time, 
materials and whatever other features of artistic work the 
new administrators may earn their salaries by meddling 
with. We live in the Great Paper Age—we must never for- 
get it—and paper means petty rules framed in advance of 
facts, as well as the substitution of verbal description for 
performance. Phidias today does not start with a block of 
marble bought for him by Pericles; he starts with a project- 
outline in triplicate, and he winds up only after a series of 
progress reports in offset lithography. 

Nor will these predictable results depend to any 
large extent on the person or persons appointed by the 
Executive, even supposing the choice to have been made 
originally by the sincerest committee of museum directors. 
These things will happen because the social norm is stronger 
than any official. We must not in fact begin considering 
government action at the top, with art and its makers, but 
properly and democratically at the bottom, with the state 
of the culture at large. Given a business world and a repre- 
sentative government, what may we reasonably expect? 
Under any system, of course, the unchangeable law of 
patronage is that the man who pays the piper calls the tune. 
Since a democratic population very likely gives no thought 
to choosing particular “tunes” in the fine arts, its taste is 
negative. It knows what it does not like, and its elected 
representatives are quick to interpret this resistance. No 
prophet is needed to foresee that the loud congressman 
will make the people’s objections heard against all forms 
of art deserving the name of modern—with the possible ex- 
ception of modern architecture. 

What is more, the justice of his position will be 
irrefutable. Although | am wholly committed to modernism 
in the arts, now and at all times, I confess that [I shall be 
just as wholly on the side of a senator from Maine or Idaho 
when he denounces my artistic preferences and demands 
for his lecal post office a good imitation of Burne-Jones or 
Rosa Bonheur. Why should the potato growers of East or 
West subsidize the American Kandinskys or Franz Mares? 


“But it’s a question of taste, and what you're accus- 


tomed to!” 

Exactly—the very reason why you wouldn't find ar- 
tists patronizing an “experimental” farmer whose potatoes 
tasted like eau de cologne, however much he might argue 


that the new product was rich and rare and would in time 
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Kenyon Cox, The Judicial Virtues, 1899, mural, Courthouse, Wilkes-Barre, 


become palatable. Because of its legitimate habits as a con- 
sumer, then, a democracy does not want advanced, pioneer- 
ing, experimental art. Not wanting it, a self-governing people 
cannot be asked to pay for it, directly or indirectly. 

This shifts the burden to the artists and connoisseurs: 
Do they want to set up the costly machinery which will turn 
out more imitations of the academic art of a hundred years 
ago? Before they answer, let me throw in a few words to 
dispel possible illusions. If any of them think that it would 
be a good thing to force “genuine” or “living” art on the 
public, and that a Department of Fine Arts would be duty- 
bound to do just that, they commit themselves to a brand 
of politics at once authoritarian and naive. The wonderful 
tale of the artist and the innkeeper who argued whether 
the sign should show a white horse or a red lion, and which 
ends with the artist's riposte, “All right, I'll paint you a white 
horse—but don’t be surprised if it looks like a red lion!” is 
impossible under a democratic regime. You may fool an 
innkeeper or cajole an Italian prince (though Rembrandt 
found to his cost that the Dutch bourgeois couldn't be 


fooled), but you cannot fool or coerce a whole people 
whose representatives are out to gild their own virtues by 
pointing out the misdeeds of others. It was, we must re- 
member, a group of congressmen who halted the travefing 
exhibit of American paintings after it had passed muster 
with the conservative Department of State. 


So much for the illusion of educating the public by 
will of the government. Equally forlorn is the hope of 
squeezing through by luck, as individuals, and thus justify- 
ing official art by the laws of chance—one creative genius 
for every hundred academics. Chance abdicates before 
bureaucracy. But the notion does compel us to face the great 
and irreversible danger of bringing into being an Official 
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Art; and in this connection the European experience must 
be closely scanned. 

Set up a bureau and appropriate money for any pur- 
pose, and the first fruits are: jobs and favors. This would 
be true with us whether the agency were state or federal. 
There is money to hand out and money to be earned by 
handing it out. This public trough is moreover a perman- 
ency, protected by law, and sicklied over with the vague 
aura of public service. Who is going to gravitate towards 
these posts and determine the recipients of the favors? The 
answer may, | think, be categorically given: No one who 
has any work of his own to do. Judging by the history of 
the country where state art has been longest in existence 
namely France, one may say further that the amiable and 
well-connected amateurs, the cynical arrivistes, and the 
soured and ambitious failures can be counted on to occupy 
year in and year out, the key positions as dispensers of 
the budget. 

Once in the saddle, these officials form a_ close 
corporation whose acts describe a wavy line between two 
counteracting forces. On the one hand they follow their 
own taste and their friendships—which are usually one thing: 
on the other, they are urged and pushed into alien choices 
by the pressure of outside forces—the politicians and the 
press. In my recent book, Berlioz and the Romantic Century 
I have traced the results (both good and bad) of this in- 
evitable byplay upon two of the greatest artists of the 
period—Berlioz and Delacroix. The relevant facts about 
others, such as Rude, Victor Hugo, Vigny, Balzac, Liszt and 
Courbet, strengthen.the generalization that the net effect of 
governmental concern with nineteenth-century art was bad 
and I believe a reading of French biography as far back as 
the creator of the svstem, Louis XIV. would confirm it for 
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Elihu Vedder, Peace and Prosperity, 1896, mural, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


the earlier time: great art in France has come into being 
either outside officialdom and in open conflict with its 
monopolistic grip, or in treacherous alliance with the agents 
of the state, following a grueling struggle against their 
entrenched resistance. 

But this is not all. The damage does not stop with 
the maiming of great works or the suppression of great ideas. 
It gangrenes the entire artistic world by centralizing fame 
and increasing mad competition. If the government gives 
prizes, they will obviously be the best currency within the 
nation, They bring private commissions (“So-and-so is the 
right sort”). They brings honors (“You can’t go wrong, he’s 
already won the—”). They bring respect (“Don't know 
Public honors and 
drawing-room glory may be easy for the true artist to 


what he does, but he got a medal”). 


scorn, but he cannot and should not scorn commissions. 
He therefore joins the rest as a candidate for this or that, 
pulls strings and waits in anterooms, until by acculturation 
he grows into one of the bitter, suspicious and ruthless 
characters whom we so often meet in the history of art. 
France could not escape centralization—if only from 
inilitary necessity. But the United States still holds the ad- 
vantage of a federal system, and it is a blessing not to be 
given up. Examine the flowering of German music, litera- 
ture and philosophy between 1700 and 1850, and you find 
as one of its chief ingredients the dispersion of cultural 
opportunities—many courts, each with its Kapellmeister and 
musicians, its preacher and poet; many independent uni 
versities sporting philosophers of different breeds—and 
among them all, the possibility of movement and new be- 
ginnings. When Bach had quarrelled in one spot, he could 
betake himself to another. When Wagner was young and 
had to teach himself his art, he found a number of small 


orchestras that were not above playing the first works of , 


an ignorant but gifted youth. When Schopenhauer attacked 


the sacred cows of the North—Kant and Hegel—he could 


find retuge in Frankfort. 
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But let a money-laden wind blow across these sepa- 
rate oases of culture and you bring the separate particles 
of talent into the hollow of a single anonymous hand, which 
is that of bureaucratic politics. If as a result art is not wholly 
standardized, its variety is at any rate reduced; and where 
its variety is not reduced—that is, in the camps of the op- 
position—there the life of the artist is diminished, embittered 
und made socially inexplicable. The public naturally does 
not understand why Cézanne or Rodin or Perret does not 
receive official encouragement—if he is any good.” At that 
point, art is doubly outcast—not from society merely, but 
from the State which was ostensibly called in to “support” it. 


These considerations seem to me conclusive, but to 
leave no afterthoughts dangling, let me dispose of two par- 
ticularly American arguments which are current and plausi- 
ble. It is often said that the presence of a stout, well-fed 
official art aids the untrammeled opposition to be original 
and great. This is akin to the idea that a little starvation 
helps the poet find immortal lines—as if the motive to ori- 
ginal creation were the overcoming of practical difficulties. 
For purposes of discussion, one may speak of “modern” and 
“academic” as one does of Mazda and Ahriman, the powers 
of Light and Darkness, but in fact there are at any one 
time a dozen lively tendencies, all justly claiming the name 
modern, and each providing the rest with the needful spur 
of antagonism. Separately, they are no match for the hard- 
ened veterans of academicism, vet the existence of a cen- 
tral Bastille to be captured may prove a harmful tempta- 
tion. For the need to form alliances and to plot in hopes of 
controlling the official rewards and revenues is at best a 
waste of productive energies. At worst, it is the cause of 
those lifelong ostracisms visited upon great figures—the 
commonplace of art history abroad. 

The other deceptive cliché often heard is: “But think 
back to the WPA!” It is implied that the movement as a 
whole was an artistic success. Granting this, the comparison 
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remains inexact. The WPA was a stopgap relief measure 
for all who could claim to be artists in need, without dis- 
crimination as to style, merit or utility. The money rewards 
were slight and the honors non-existent. Now, a government 
department will behave very differently and bring into play 
quite other passions; one cannot argue from one agency to 
the other. All that the WPA proves is that from a huge 
grouping of American artists a sizable amount of good work 
can be obtained. but we knew this before, and we assume it 
whenever we discuss the prospects of art in this country. 

The true bearing of the WPA experience may indeed 
lie in a direction quite opposite to that of government aid. 
It may suggest the folly of subsidizing, not simply bad art, 
but waning forms of art. Imagine the federal and state 
agencies in full swing, and the yearly crop of canvases, 
statues and ceramics piling up. The departments must then 
build museums (though a Fort Knox might be preferable ) 
and house these treasures for the local communities to en 
joy. But it is quite conceivable that no genuine interest can 
be aroused in the twentieth century for the repetition of 
nineteenth-century forms in the graphic and plastic arts. 
No proof exists that the canvas 17 x 24” is the eternal mode 
of pictorial thought. The girl's head in white marble and 
the fruit dish of crystal paste may be as outworn and irre- 
levant to American life as frescoes and chastity belts. Then 
we shall have the spectacle of a government-owned factory 
for producing patent futilities—something like contracting 
with General Motors to manufacture stage coaches. 

To this possibility, it is only fair to add a rider. Tastes 


change slowest at their widest level of distribution: we ma\ 


therefore suppose that untutored Americans will continue 
to take pleasure in certain kinds of murals, objets d'art and 
park statuary. But is there not already enough government 
building to provide these delights in traditional forms? 
Surely, enough communities are putting up memorials and 
decorating public places to furnish ample work for the 
born academics who usually obtain these commissions. Nor 


do the cautions here set forth exclude subsidies by local 


governments—cities and counties—to going concerns that 
show a deficit, such as orchestras, theatres, libraries and 
museums; it being understood that these payments are ab- 
solutely without strings attached, or participation in man- 
agement, or any more administration than is required to 
sign a check and mail it. 

By these existing means, once in a while, a spirit 
of local independence develops which courageously deviates 
from routine ideas. Time and the persistent efforts of na- 
tural leaders of opinion—if they have a free hand—will 
achieve wonders. And in the long run, the public as a whole 
becomes educated to the acceptance of new forms by what 
we least often think of as fine art—office buildings designed 
to fit corporate needs, modern housing to suit private taste, 
bridges across our rivers and parkways, pictorial advertis- 
ing of the “sophisticated” kind which uses the new ideas ot 
twenty years ago. Let these flourish, side by side with free 
invention and with the federal styles which so far carry 
no special hallmarks in the public mind. But do not bring 
down the heavy hand of government, carrying its special 
thunder, on the heads of creative and so far independent 
American artists 


Edgar Britton, Evolution of Man, mural painted under WPA Art Projects,,144 x 170", Lane Technical High School, Chicago 
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DOUGLAS HASKELL, 


architectural editor of Architectural Forum: The Magazine of Building, 


here gives the architect's point of view on the relation that exists, 


not in mere theory but in actual fact, between his profession and government. 


A, architect listening to other kinds of artists 
talk about government learns suddenly that he occupies a 
special place. Architecture is the only art that government 
in America officially recognizes! 

This special recognition of architecture is no sign 
of love. It merely reflects the fact that the practical people 
of America, in fulfilling their need tor a practical building 
program, have to take architecture along with it. In this 
they have no choice. And conversely, since buildings are 


important enough to regulate, architecture and the archi- 


tect get regulated along with them. Other artists may cast 
a yearning eye towards government, and might be flattered 
by governmental recognition. Not so the architect. Govern- 
ment is familiar to him. Government is the glue in which 


the architect must habitually swim. 


The architect is the one kind of artist who must 
regularly obtain a government license (from his state, or 
sometimes from several states) in order to practice at all. 
Usually it is not his art that the government board is in- 
terested in when it licenses him, except in the broad dic- 


Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
Model of Lever House, 

New York, 1950, 
photograph Ezra Stoller. 
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Lakeview Terrace, Cleveland, Ohio, with sculpture by William McVey, 1937, courtesy Treasury Department Art Projects 


tionary sense that an art is the practice of a science. Any 
interest in his art on the part of the licensing body usually 
takes the form of sniffing at possible nonconformity. Having 
licensed the architect, government bodies proceed at once 
to regulate him. The most obvious form of regulation deals 
directly with his professional conduct. For example, the 
learned legislators of the state of Michigan, most of them 
small-time lawyers from small towns, recently seem to have 
made it virtually impossible for an architect to write and 
enforce a set of specifications, lest this infringe upon the 
professional monopoly of their fellow small-town lawyers. 


(They say that a set of specifications is a “contract,” and 


in Michigan only lawyers may write “contracts.” ) 


More detailed is the government's regulation of the 
architect's product. No other artist knows what it is, for 
example, to design to a building code. Codes enter so deeply 
into the bowels of building that entire styles, especially in 
skyscraper design, have emerged out of changes in some 
clause of a building regulation. For example, in New York 
City after World War II there had been a dreary grinding 
out of postwar office buildings that looked like nothing so 
much as a stack of dirty dishes, when the U.N. came along. 
Almost everyone is familiar with the U.N. Secretariat build- 
ings two vast glass walls, which were described in the 
Architectural Forum as “the world’s two biggest windows 
in a marble frame.” How come? Well, the U.N. was extra- 
territorial and had a code body of its own. It was not sub- 
ject to the building code of New York. Consequently there 
was a little room for reason and the will of Apollo to prevail 
over the elaborate fictions and hightalutin nonsense of the 
skyscraper city’s code. 

Now, when a regulation is once relaxed it is difficult 
to enforce it upon others. Consequently, New York's build 
ing commissioners have found it prudent to find new inter- 
pretations that conform to the established fact of the U.N. 
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And that is why the U.N. is about to have pups—not only 
in New York but in the provincial cities which pattern them- 
selves on the metropolis. 

Far more radical changes in pattern may flow out 
of the new zoning ordinance currently proposed for New 
York. This is a move to give the downtown office building 
back to the architect, after some thirty-five vears during 
which it has been patterned on a verbal simile. Ever since 
the setback regulation of 1916, New York's office buildings 
have been fractional ziggurats. Now architects will be tree 
to design them as towers or slabs. 

Such is the power of law over art in architecture! 

To skip over all the other legal matters which in- 
finitely complicate town planning, let us cast a cold eye, 
an architect's eve, on any role of the government as patron 
or in other words as Santa Claus. When the government 
does puton a red suit, white beard and bells, the presents 
usually go to powerful groups of clients. Hitherto, for ex- 
ample, the biggest Santa Claus department of the federal 
Federal Authority 
(FHA), which has generously put a featherbed of insur- 
ance under the entire home-building industry of the United 


States, relieving home-builders of a great deal of anxiety 


government has been the 


Housing 


and leaving them free time to rampage against the “welfare 
state” features of public housing. It is doubtful whether any 
architect or artist, or any group of them, will ever learn how 
to attract the eve of the government Santa Claus with the 
same effectiveness. In fact, the few weak protests made in 
sundry resolutions by the American Institute of Architects 
or by chapters in reports declaring that FHA regulations are 
the death of architecture, have been blandly ignored. Nor 
is the United States unique in this regard. As that great 
business man, Mr. Robsjohn Gibbings, took pains to point 
out so approvingly in Mona Lisa’s Mustache, modern artists 


and architects have been consistently rebuffed in Soviet 
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Russia, where government regulation of art is nothing if 
not thorough and complete. 

There is good reason, indeed, why governments 
should fear art, because the fundamental aims of govern- 
ment and art are at cross-purposes. Even Plato knew that. 
Government seeks ever to console the people with the se- 
curity of law, in other words, the security of the expected. 


rhe purpose of art, on the contrary, is always to shock 


people out of their sleep, and into lite, by the surprise ot 


the unexpected. Theretore when government intervenes di- 
rectly in art matters, it is almost always in order to veto 
expressions that are new and consequently disturbing to the 
people's peacetul slumber. The closer a government moves 
towards dictatorship, the more ironclad becomes its control 
over artists and architects. Though democratic governments 
such as ours tend to act gently through art commissions 
instead of summarily through the executioner, some art com 
missioners of past experience have surely had the psychology 
of executioners and lacked only the courage to give their 
powel physical expression. The student of these things 
will note with satisfaction that the new chairman of our 
national Art Commission is not likely to wander far from 
the safe path set in the ‘twenties by Andrew Mellon, our 
greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton 

Of course as artists we know of exceptions to the 
rule that governments promote security and dislike the vita- 
lizing unrest of art. Some heads of state have fostered art. 
especially those who were themselves great artists—e.g. as 


brigands. And. bv an inversion, sometimes the heads ot 
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Hiwassee Dam, 
North Carolina, 
1940, courtesy 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


state who have patronized art have been great saints and 
not, as happens more often, great sinners. That's the only 
explanation for the tact that within recent history, great 
architecture has actually been produced in the United States 
under the patronage of government. It happened when some 
great creative idea had sufficient force to push its wav even 
through the government. The splendid architecture of the 
TVA and of the early Resettlement Administration in the 
Southwest were shining examples. Let no one think, how- 
ever, that architects such as Roland Wank or Vernon de 
Mars had things easy. They had to overcome the infinite 
sloth and inertia of the job holders. 

Because of all this, | personally have scant faith in 
the idea of a Ministry of Art if the only idea behind it is 
to give art the honor of official sanction, Architecture gets 
plenty of official attention right now. The kind of art that 
would receive official sanction from such a Ministry could 
only be the official kind of art—sleep-producing art instead 
of art which conveys the shock of awakening. 

The only way in which a government authority might 
be created which would be noble (temporarily) would be 
under the impact of a great idea. In the field of architecture 
I can imagine—though not without. strain—that an alert 
State Department, or even a Ministry of Art for that matter, 
might like to show the world what it’s like to live under 
institutions of freedom. Such an agency might well sponsor 
the creation of large developments all done in contemporary 
architectural stvles. Uniquely this American domestic archi- 
tecture is the expression of freedom. It makes use of more 
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Two-family brick-veneer house, Greenbelt, Md., 1938, photograph Drier, courtesy Federal Public Housing Authority 


glass and transparency and openness than the architecture 
of any large country, for the reason that the American has 
less to fear from his neighbors. The man who lives in glass 
takes security so for granted that he does not hesitate to 
dispense with the protection of solid stone 

Just how a government agency which would really 
foster architecture as an art could be set up and operated 
is hard to say. Perhaps we deserve no such agency vet on 
the national level. There is too much left undone which 
could be done by architects and friends of architecture 
locally. One tool is the Redevelopment Title of our 1949 
“Housing Act” (the Redevelopment Title is not concerned 
with housing except indirectly ). This gives cities the chance 


to clear and rehabilitate vast downtown areas. Like any law. 
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it shines equally upon the selfish and the public-spirited. 
In every town of any size it should produce a tremendous 
tussle. It is practical; and the American people are ready to 
accept architecture as an art when practicality carries it 

The citizen and the architect who would promote 
architecture on a large scale and for noble purposes have 
the chance to test government sponsorship locally, at the 
hands of local planning commissions, mayors and city coun 
cils. Locally—at home. Such citizens and architect-artists 
will have to accept the paradox of our times, which is that 
victory for art must be won out of the very arms of selfish- 
ness. There is some factor of pride and grace alive among 
the hardboiled. If Caesar exacts tribute from us, there is 


also a levy that can be made on Caesar. 


Eliel and Eero Saarinen and J. R. F. Swanson, Model of prize-winning design for Smithsonian Gallery of Art, 
Washington, 1939, courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 
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LLOYD GOODRICH, 


Associate Director of the Whitney Museum of American Art, is particularly well suited to summarizing 


the case for federal aid to art, since he was a member of the New York Regional Committee, 


Public Works Art Project, and for the past two years has served as chairman of 


The American Federation of Arts’ Committee on Government and Art. 


W.... might be called public art—mural painting 


and decorative and monumental sculpture—has a tunction 
distinct from other forms of art. Throughout history nations 
have treated their public buildings as something different 
from private ones, as places in which monumental art can 
appropriately be used to say something to the people about 
society, history or common ideals, while at the same time 
enriching the architecture. Thus public art has a direct social 
function that other art does not necessarily have. Large sec- 
tions of the population who never enter a museum or a 
dealer's gallery can see art in such public form, and con- 
sciously or unconsciously absorb its influence. So for both 
public and artists the quality of our public art is important. 

The creation of public art requires special gifts and 


experience. A good easel painter is not necessarily a good 


mural painter. Public art requires, in addition to the quali- 


ties of all good art, the ability to express ideas of wide 
human significance in a form suitable for a large audience. 
That this does not mean “painting down” is proved by all 
art history; but it does mean saying fundamental things in 


a legible style. Plastically, public art requires, besides the 


essentials of all genuine art, physical power, clarity, mastery 
of large scale, a mature sense of form and design, and the 
gift of harmonizing the painted or sculptured work with its 
architectural setting. | do not mean Puvis de Chavannes 
concept of two-dimensional decoration which does not de- 
stroy the fatness of the wall. The greatest mural painters 
have modeled as deeply as any other painters; but they 
have preserved the integrity of the picture plane, and made 
the mural harmonious with the architecture—not subordin- 
ate, in fact often taking the center of the stage, but never 
out of relation. 

The history of public art in the United States was 
meager up to fairly recent times. Early murals such as Trum- 
bull's in the Rotunda of the Capitol in Washington were en- 
larged easel pictures. When a professional mural school did 
appear in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, it was 
almost purely academic. Its character was determined by 
that of our public architecture. Our architects of the time 
were predominantly conservative, not to say derivative, and 
since those to whom public work was awarded were ultra- 
conservative, they commissioned only those academic speci- 


William Morris Hunt, Sketch for mural The Flight of Night in State Capitol, Albany, N. Y., 1875-79, oil on canvas with chalk, 62 x 99, 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
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alists in mural painting and decorative sculpture whose 
pseudo-classic style was in harmony with their buildings. 
The result was some of the most frigid and lifeless public 
art that the world has ever seen. Few of the more vital 
American artists were given an opportunity; a Hunt, a 
LaFarge or a Saint-Gaudens were very rare exceptions. 
The record of our federal government's art activities 
up to forty years ago is one of indifference and neglect. 
There was never any continuous policy nor any agency to 
administer one until 1910, when in response to an appeal 
by the American Institute of Architects, President Taft es- 
tablished the National Commission of Fine Arts. The Com- 
mission, now the chief active governmental agency of its 
kind, is an advisory body whose function is to pass on the 
design and decoration of federal buildings and monuments. 
Appointed by the President and serving without pay, it con- 
sists of three architects, one landscape architect, one painter, 
one sculptor and one layman, Most of its work is necessarily 
architectural, and in matters of painting and sculpture the 
architect members have always had things pretty much their 
own way. Since it is an advisory rather than an initiating 
agency, in practice the architect of a building has usually 
selected the artists to decorate it. The result has been official 
perpetuation of the most conservative type of public art. 
All of this was completely reversed by the tederal 
art projects of the Roosevelt administration. These projects, 


being primarily part of a vast relief program, employed a 


number of artists many times greater than that employed 


by the government in its preceding century and a half. Even 
the program of the Treasury Department's Section of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, which was not on a relief basis, was on a 
much larger scale than anything previously undertaken. 
The policies, established by liberal professionals in the art 
field such as Edward Bruce, Forbes Watson and Holger 
Cahill, were far broader than those of any former agency. 
An excellent system of competitions was started, open to 
all artists and judged by professional outside juries, with all 
entries submitted anonymously. Decentralization was 
achieved by setting up regional directors and committees 
who worked closely with local authorities and ran all com- 
petitions, except for some for the national capital. The 
architect of a building was always a member of the com- 
mittee for its decoration. The projects called on the services 
of museum people, artists and interested laymen through- 
out the country, who gave treely of their time and knowl- 
edge. It is no exaggeration to say that not since the days ot 
the cathedral builders has there been so broad and demo- 
cratic an artistic endeavor. The result was to break down 
the old conservative monopoly, to open the field to new 
talents and to stimulate immensely participation by artists 
of all schools. The projects did away (at least temporarily ) 
with the old pseudo-classicism and introduced a more living 
and realistic sense of the American scene, of American 
history and of our social and political ideals. And they did 
this while remaining relatively free from censorship on the 
one hand and from official propaganda on the other—some- 
thing almost unparalleled in modern governmental art 
Whatever their shortcomings, they created precedents on 
which any future governmental art program must build 
The actual works produced suffered from the fact 
that the projects were emergency measures and hence too 
big, too hurried and too unselective. Too often the murals 
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William Zorach, Benjamin Franklin, 1937, Tennessee marble, 
Benjamin Franklin Post Office Building, Washington, D. C 


vere blown-up easel paintings or illustrations, revealing lack 
of professional experience. Probably a majority of all th 
works, judged by normal standards, would not measure up 
todav. But the minority includes some of the best public 
art ever created in this country. And beyond the actual 
works, the projects functioned in all kinds of ways: in pro- 
ducing portable paintings, sculpture and prints for public 
use, in design and photography, in special undertakings 
such as the Index of American Design, in teaching, in start 
ing community art centers—all of which made them the 
greatest single factor in our history for extending the in 
fluence of art throughout our people 
death of Roosevelt 


The war and the President 





Reginald Marsh, Sorting the Mail, mural, 162 x 72° 
courtesy Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration. 


changed all this. Since the end of the projects in 1945, 
governmental policy has swung back to the opposite ex- 
treme. There has of course been little federal building, But 
the few mural and sculptural projects initiated since the 
war, such as those in the military cemeteries abroad, have 
been awarded by the old architect-controlled procedure to 
the same type of conservative specialists as in the years 
before the federal art projects. The democratic system ol 
open competitions judged by representative protessional 
jurics has been scrapped. Official art policy has reverted 
to what it was a generation ago. It now represents a point 
of view far more antiquated than that of even our most 
conservative museums, 

Mr. Soby has already (p. 246-47) pointed out the 
crving need for making American art better known abroad, 
and in the present world situation the importance of this 
is too obvious to need lengthy discussion. Such a program 
would be as effective in its own field as the Voice of Amer- 

Instead, in no other field is there such governmental 
neglect of international cultural relations. 

Another conspicuous example of neglect is the main- 
This does 
not mean the National Gallery of Art nor the Freer Gallery 


tenance of certain of our national art collections. 


whose private donors gave not only magnificent collections 
But the 


Arts, which owns an eaten representation of 


but buildings to house them. National Collection 
of Fine 


nineteenth-century American works given to the 


nation 
through the vears by public-spirited citizens, lacks sufficient 
funds or any building of its own, being crowded into a few 
galleries of the Natural History Museum on the Mall, where 
it is seen by relatively few of the public. Many unsuccessful 
attempts have been made to induce Congress to appro- 
priate funds for a new building and for proper maintenance. 
Of all the United States is one of the 


few which lacks in its capital an adequate national gallery 


major nations, the 
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, Post Office Department Building, Washington, D. C., 


cf recent and contemporary native art. 

What should be the guiding principles of any future 
governmental program in painting and sculpture? Here are 
the most important, as I see them. It should be well planned, 
based on thorough study and profiting from past experience. 
Its plan should be a long-range one, not for just one admin- 
istration, worthy of our position as a major nation and re- 
Hecting the vitality of our art. 
standards for all public work—higher than in pre-project 
days, higher than under the projects. It should enlist the 


It should set the highest 


services of the best American artists qualified to create pub- 
lic art. It should be broad and democratic in its methods 
of selection. It should give representation to all schools 
suitable for public work. It should draw for advice on the 
best knowledge and experience in the art world. It should 
be administered by professionals, not political appointees, 
with safeguards against political interference. Its governing 
bodies should represent all elements in the art world, 

Its purpose should not be relief, nor employment nor 
support of artists, but acquisition by the government of good 
art for public use. Under our political and economic system 
any plan for large-scale employment of artists (barring a 
major depression ) is unrealistic. The chief support of artists 
in the foreseeable future will aus: continue to come 


trial and emai cients and cai | eg organiza- 
tions. But governmental participation in art is important 
out of all proportion to the money that goes to artists. It 
is important for the dignity and prestige of American art 
in the eyes of the public and the world; because it gives the 
artist the social function he deserves in a democracy; be- 
cause it affects not just those individuals who receive com- 
but the of the 


yrominence of public art, its meaning, its scale and the 
| | g 


missions, whole profession; and because 
audience it reaches. 
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It seems unlikely that any future governmental pro- 
gram will produce so large a proportion of movable works 
as the federal art projects did of necessity because of their 
relief function. But there will always be need of portable 
works for public use—painted or sculptured portraits, his- 
torical subjects, prints, posters and photographs as well as 
less utilitarian works to relieve the drabness of public build- 
ings. Too often in the past such commissions have been 
awarded haphazardly to artists who were popular illustra- 
tors, or who submitted the lowest bid, or wao si aply knew 
the right people. All works for public use deserve to be 
selected or commissioned on the same broad basis and with 


the same eye to quality as murals and monuments, 


Exactly what form a federal art agency should take 


is less important than its objectives. The National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts as presently constituted appears to be 
inadequate in several respects: it is appointed by the Presi- 
dent with no guarantee of its being representative of the 
art world; it is too small; the architects heavily outnumber 
the one painter and one sculptor; its members are not paid 
except for reimbursement of their expenses; and it is not 
an initiating body as the Section of Painting and Sculpture 
wus. The Section, renamed the Section of Fine Arts, still 
exists on paper under the Public Buildings Administration 
but is inactive. Probably there should be several agencies 
corresponding to various artistic functions: design and dec- 
oration of buildings and monuments, and commissioning of 
movable works; international cultural activities, which 
would seem to belong to the State Department; maintenance 
of national collections, for which an administration already 
exists under the Smithsonian Institution. This would have 
the advantage of decentralization, preventing concentration 


of control in a few hands. An absolute essential is that any 


Kindred Mcleary, 

Park Avenue, 1937, 

tempera murol, 

Madison Square Postal Station, 
New York 
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governing bodies should be predominantly professional and 
uot political, and that they should be genuinely representa- 
tive of all elements and all schools of thought in the art 
world. The best way to achieve this would be by having 
the members ncminated by the chief art institutions and 
organizations—artists and architects’ associations, museums, 
art schools and college art departments. 

It was the inadequacies of our present policy that 
led to the formation in 1948 of the Committee on Govern- 
ment and Art, initiated by The American Federation of Arts 
and now consisting of representatives of ten leading na- 
tional art organizations: the Federation, the American As- 
sociation of Museums, the American Institute of Architects, 
Artists Equity Association, the Association of Art Museum 
Directors, the College Art Association. the National Acade- 
my of Design, the National Association of Women Artists, 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters, and the Sculptors 
Guild. The deliberations of this committee have resulted 
in a resolution soon to be transmitted to President Truman, 
requesting him to appoint a commission to consider the 
whole problem of the federal government's relation to art, 
to study existing agencies and procedures, and to recom- 
mend measures for their improvement. This resolution, ap- 
proved by the ten member organizations, has been sent to 
all institutional and chapter members of the Federation tor 
their endorsement. It is noteworthy that the only strong 
opposition to it so far has come trom extreme conservatives 
among the artists, who fear that it threatens the monopoly 
they now hold on government work. It is hoped that the 
resolution will receive the widest support from all elements 
in the art world, as that support w ill be the surest guarantee 
of achieving for this country a well-planned, democratic 


governmental art program. 





Town sign by John Hanna, Rockport, Me., 


photograph Carroll Thayer 
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Maine Design 


= 
‘I HERE 1S AT PRESENT a most encouraging 
reaction among a group of Maine artists and craftsmen 
against the stereotyped design of the usual gift shop. A con- 
sistent movement towards organic design and sound crafts- 
manship is gradually replacing the simulated Indian baskets, 
balsam-stuffed pillows and elaborately manipulated pine 
cones of the tourist trade. Though this movement can be 
explained partly by the general permeation of modern ideas 
of design, a more immediate explanation is the inspiration 
of traditional indigenous motives. Perhaps Maine is old 
enough to have acquired a tradition and isolated enough 
not to have lost it. 
Clifford 
Chase's birds are not inspired by particular prototypes, the 


Though Russell's jewelry and Charles 
combination of sensitive observation and adaptation to the 
medium common to these craftsmen derives in general from 
the older traditions. This is especially true in the case of 


Chase, behind whose work lies a long history of marine 


Old Chinese ginger jar, collection Maurice Day, Damariscotta, Me., 
photograph Carroll Thayer Berry. 


Berry. 


woodcarving and, more particularly, carving of weather- 
vanes and decoys. 

More specifically inspired from the past is the textile 
by Natalie Koch, deriving its pattern from a stenciled wall 
in a demolished house at West Kennebunk. Such basically 
simple and effective designs have seldom been exploited, 
yet they are as potentially rich source material as the wall- 
paper designs copied by Nancy McClelland from examples 
from this same part of Maine. But neither the textile nor 
the jar by Howard Jones are unoriginal, being rather mod- 
ern variations on sound and basic themes. 

Dahlov Ipear, an artist better known for her paint- 
ings than for her crafts, has adapted her imaginative ob- 
servation of things about her on her Maine farm to the 
traditional designs of patchwork quilts and stuffed animals. 
She and other artists have long been aware of a local tradi- 
tion of good design. The recent establishment of the Index 
of Maine Design at Wiscasset has done a great deal to 


Ginger jar by Howard G. Jones, Rockport, Me., 
photograph Carroll Thayer Berry. 
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Fragment of stenciled 
plaster wall, 

early 19th century, 

from the 

demolished Thompson House, 
West Kennebunk, Me., 
photograph 

Carroll Thayer Berry 


stimulate an integration between tradition and the present, 
and to make available to craftsmen throughout the state 
examples of good design. 

The chief purpose of the government-sponsored In- 
dex of American Design was “to gather a body of traditional 
material of artistic interest which (would) form the basis 
of an organic development of American design and to make 
usable source records of this material accessible to artists 
and designers.” The collection of the Index of American 
Design, now housed in the National Gallery at Washington, 
is no longer a growing archive since its discontinuance as a 
WPA project. At present it remains the responsibility of 
private groups to continue pioneer work in a field so im- 
portant not only to the historian of American art and cul- 
ture, but also to the contemporary artist and craftsman. 

This responsibility is certainly being met at present 


Wooden partridge by Charles Chase, Wiscasset, Me., 
height 15", photograph Ivan Flye 


Stenciled blue and white 
cotton by Naioalie Koch, 
Walpole, Me., 
photograph 

Carroll Thayer Berry 


at Wiscasset under the aegis of Miss Mildred Burrage and 
a committee of Maine artists and residents. A collection of 
objects ranging from hooked rugs to Indian dolls has been 
gathered together, including such various objects as the 
beautifully designed numbers for the pews at a church at 
Head Tide to an iron dove made at the Portland Stove 
Foundry in the workers’ spare time. Plans are afoot to con- 
tinue the work of the Index in recording generally inaccessi- 
ble objects or those in danger of disappearance. This will 


be done through Maine artists in cooperation with the art 


departments of Maine colleges. 

In Maine the hopes of the founders of the national 
Index are being fulfilled in the stimulation of modern de- 
sign. Such a local revival, functioning entirely through the 
work and enthusiasm of private individuals, could well 
serve as a pattern for emulation in other regions. 


Silver jewelry by Clifford Russell, Woolwich, Me., 
photograph Douglas Photo Shop, Bath, Me. 





AMERICAN 


JO CHRONICLE of the United States is complete that 
4 N fails to take account of America’s singular genius for 
scientific and technological advance, and artists have taken 
note of this aspect of our history. The illustrations that 
follow were selected from AMERICAN PROCESSIONAL, an ex- 


The shape s arise! 


PROCESSTIONAL 


hibition arranged at the request of the National Capital 
Sesquicentennial Commission and currently on view at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art until December 17th. All photo- 
graphs and information for the captions were provided by 
the staff of the Corcoran Gallery. 


Shapes of factories, arsenals, foundries, markets, 

Shapes of the two-threaded tracks of railroads, 

Shapes of the sleepers of bridges, vast frameworks, girders, arches, 

Shapes of the fleets of barges, tows, lake and canal craft, river craft, 
Shipyards and drydocks along the Eastern and Western seas... . 

The ships themselves on their ways, the tiers of scaffolds, the workmen busy 


outside and inside, 


The tools lying around, the great auger and little auger, the adze, bolt, line, 


The main shapes arise! 


square, gouge, and bead-plane. 


Shapes of Democracy total, result of centuries, 


Shapes ever projecting other shapes, 
Shapes of turbulent manly cities, 


Shapes of the friends and home-givers of the whole earth, 
Shape s bracing the earth and braced with the whole earth. 
Wart Wurman, Song of the Broad-Axe, 


} 
\ 


‘ 
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CHaries WILLson Prats, Exhumation of the Mastodon, 
1806, oil, 50% x 62%, The Peale Museum, Baltimore. 


Like other members of the Philosophical Society, Peale had 
always been interested in reports of the finding of skeletons 
of mammoths, and on June 5, LSO1L, began a journey trom 
Philadelphia to New York to investigate the most recent 
discovery. At the farm of one John Masten, near Newburgh, 
Peale succeeded in buying the skeleton as it was, for $200, 
and for a further $100 acquired the right to excavate further 
in the water-filled marl-pit from which the bones had come. 
This, the first scientific expedition in America, found on this 
site and on neighboring farms the remains of three skele- 
tons, at a cost of around $1,000 for equipment and labor. 
The Masten skeleton was eventually mounted for Peale’s 
Museum and was sold after Peale’s death to P. T. Barnum. 

This painting shows the complicated and ingenious 
structure erected to empty the water from the marlpit so 
that further digging could be done; the big wheel carrving 


the buckets was powered by a man walking inside it. 


Witiiam Gites Munson, The Eli Whitney Gun Factory, 
c. 1826-28, oil, 244% x 29%", Mabel Brady Garven collection, 
Yale University Art Gallery. 


In 1798, disgusted with the difficulties he was having in 
patenting and manufacturing his cotton gin, Eli Whitney 
began the manufacture of firearms in a plant near New 
Haven. The factory, which profited on numerous govern- 
ment contracts, Was unusual in its day because of the prin- 
ciples of division of labor and standardization of parts in- 
troduced by Whitney. The painting shows, in addition to 
the factory, a row of company houses, until recently still 
standing and in use on the outskirts of New Haven. 
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Bass Oris, The Eleutherian Powder Works of the du Pont 
Company, 1840, oil, 27% x 35%”, private collection 


THe founder of the du Pont Company, Irenée du Pont 
came to America in 1799, and by 1812 his company was 
the principal manufacturer of powder for the government 
The original plant, known as the Eleutherian Works, was 
built on the Brandywine Creek in 1802 by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours. His mansion on the hill (center, right) is now 
with later additions, owned by Mrs. Frank Crowninshield 
The structure to the right of this residence is the original 
office, which, built about 1804, is still standing, together 
with the adjacent spring house. The first buildings from the 
left were the Eagle Graining Mill, for higher grades of 
powder, and the “Common” Mill where lesser grades were 
grained. Just beyond the powder mills lay the prominent 
buildings of the du Pont Refinerv for processing the salt 
peter, muriate of potash and nitrate of soda used for the 
manufacture of explosives and also sold commercially to 


the packing trade 


Joun Fercuson Weir, The Gun Foundry, 1866, oil, 46% x 
62”, Putnam County Historical Society, Cold Springs, N. Y 


Tue West Point Foundry Association, later known as the 
West Point Iron and Cannon Foundry, was established in 
1818 and produced the first fairly perfect cannon ever cast 
in the United States. It was established by Gouverneur 
Kemble who, while Consul in Cadiz during President 
Monroe's administration, had studied Spanish methods of 
casting cannon. The superintendent of the foundry from 
1836-77 was Robert P. Parrott, here pictured at the lower 


right. He was inventor of the Parrott gun, a new type of 
ordnance which, first used in 1861 at the Battle of Bull Run 
rapidly came into more general use than any other both 


on the battlefield and for peacetul purposes 


H. Na T. Powexn, J. M. Studebaker in his Wagon Tire Shop 
at Hangtown, California, 1853-58, oil 23% x 32%, collection 


of Edwin Grabhorn, San Francisco 


In 1853, during the great Gold Rush, John M. Studebaker 
one ot five brothers whose family owned a wagon-tire shop 
in South Bend. Indiana, went to California and established 
a shop which made wheelbarrows and wagon tires and 
repaired picks. Five years later he returned to the family 
firm, which by the end of the Civil War was worth $223,269 
Last of the five brothers to head the firm, he was president 
of the company at the time of his death in 1917. As early 
as the late 1890's the firm had begun experimenting with 
automobiles. The first Studebaker car made entirely by 
their own concern was produced in 1902, and two years 
later the plant was set up on a permanent basis for pro 


duction in this field 
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The Latting Observatory, colored lithograph by an unknown artist, 
issued by Robertson and Seibert, 1853, 21 x 16%’, Phelps Stokes 
Collection, New York Public Library. 


Tue Latting Observatory was erected at a cost of $180,000 for the 
New York World’s Fair of 1853 and occupied a site near Sixth 
Avenue between 42nd and 43rd Street. It was built of timber braced 
with iron, anchored at each angle with about forty tons of stone 
and timber. Its height of 350 feet made it the highest edifice in 
America at the time; the steam elevator providing access to the first 
and second landings was one of the first passenger elevators in the 
United States and the first in New York. The timorous were assured 
by the contemporary press, however, that “the building is quite 
safe, having been caretully examined by scientific men, who have 
made a favorable report.” The bazaar on either side of the passage 
contained on its upper story “an ice-cream saloon elegantly fitted 
up for ladies.” Telescopes at each landing provided an excellent 
view of the city. Despite these attractions, the enterprise was a 
failure and the observatory was disposed of at forced sale. The 
lower story served as a marble manufactury and the upper struc- 
ture as a shot-tower, until its destruction by fire on August 30, 1856. 
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Wittiam C. Watt, The Homestead Mill 
near Pittsburgh, 1884, oil, 32 x 55”, collec- 


tion of Charles J. Rosenbloom, Pittsburgh. 


Tue Homestead Mills, originally built to 
compete with the Carnegie-controlled 
Thomson works, began operation in 1581] 


as the Pittsburgh Bessemer Steel Company, 


producing rails and billets as well as the 


new structural shaped steel. The company ni ion Bi Ries Senta ns 
subsequently passed into the control of the ; : a 
Carnegies, and the enlarged plant, includ- 

ing the first open-hearth furnace in Amer- 

ica, became the biggest of the Carnegie 

steel mills. As such, it was well equipped 

to meet the rising demand for structural 

steel, needed for big bridges then being 


constructed and for giant steel buildings. : aa : 
- Josepu Watrer, The Arrival of the Great Western at 


New York, April 23, 1838, oil, 32% x 49%’, Phelps 
Stokes Collection, New York Public Library. 


of which the Home Insurance Building 
(1884-85) and the Rookery (1886) in Chi- 


cago were the first. 


Tue British vessel Great Western arrived in New York 
from Bristol as the second steamship to reach the 
United States from a foreign port. It had been pre- 
ceded on the previous day by the Sirius, which ar- 
rived after a crossing of eighteen days from Cork; the 
Great Western, however, was a much larger ship. 
According to a contemporary chronicler: “The city 
was in a ferment during the day, from the arrival 
of these two interesting strangers. The Battery and 
adjacent streets were crowded with curious specta- 
tors, and the water covered with boats conveying ob- 
trusive visitors on board” (Hones, Diary, quoted in 
I. N. Phelps Stokes, The Iconography of Manhattan 
Island). The artist, Joseph Walter, a native of the ves- 
sel’s home port of Bristol, has here pictured the Great 
Western off Tompkinsville, Staten Island. 
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GeorcE INnNness, The Lackawanna Valley, 1855, 
oil, 33% x 50%, National Gallery of Art. 


Tuis picture was commissioned by George D. 
Phelps, first president of the Delaware and 
Lackawanna Railroad, who desired a_ painting 
of the road’s first roundhouse at Scranton. The 
railroad committee required that Inness show 
all four trains then owned by the company (al- 


though the fourth is represented only by the 


smoke issuing from its locomotive as it leaves 
the roundhouse), and also that he paint the 
initials of the company on the tender of the first 
locomotive. In spite of his irritation with these 
conditions, Inness’ need for the payment of $75 
persuaded him to comply with them. 


Parsons AND Atwater, The Great East River 
Suspension Bridge, chromo-lithograph pub- 
lished by Currier and Ives, 1877, 20% x 324”, 
Library of Congress. 


PLANs and estimates for the great bridge con- 
necting: New York and Brooklyn were first 
drawn in 1865, and two years later the New 
York Bridge Company was organized. John A. 
Roebling as engineer was succeeded on his 
death by his son, Colonel Washington A, 
Roebling. At the time this print was made, 
the towers at either end had been completed 
and a footbridge finished and crossed; the 
formal opening of the bridge, however, did 
not take place until May 24, 1883. Its dedi- 
cation was the occasion ot parades and 
speeches in ceremonies at which President 
Arthur and Governor Cleveland of New York 
took part. Its span of 1,595 feet, giving it 
together with its approaches an over-all length 
of 5,989 feet, made it the longest in the world 
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JosepH Becker, The First Train on the Central 
Pacific Railroad, 1869, oil, 18 x 24's”, Thomas Gil- 
crease Foundation, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Wuen on May 10, 1869, the construction crews of 
the Central Pacific working eastward met those of 
the Union Pacific coming west, a golden spike was 
driven at Promontory, Utah, to mark the comple- 
tion of the first transcontinental railroad. The Cen- 
tral Pacific was founded in Sacramento, California 
in 1861 by four merchants—Collis P. Huntington, 
Leland Stanford, Charles Crocker and Mark Hop- 
kins—who had been persuaded by an enthusiastic 
young civil engineer, Theodore D. Judah, to back 
him in the enterprise. The railroad was laid over 
seemingly impassable mountains subject to heavy 
snows, and its construction, without the aid of 
power tools or dynamite, presented immense diffi- 
culties. Thousands of Chinese coolies were im 
ported to aid in the construction. The first trains 


were pulled by wood-burning locomotives 








Sam Hunter: 


Contemporary Italians: 


Guttuso and de Chirico 


Renato Guttuso, Sketch, 1947, for Occupation of the Uncultivated Lands, 1950, 
ink and govache, photograph Michele Como. 


= is rich in lessons for the contemporary artist, 


not the least of which has been the futility of recent at 
tempts to establish either socially committed art or the 
return to tradition as alternative movements to modern 
painting. The mood of disenchantment with modern paint- 
ing has already reached the top levels of Italian artists. 
Renato Guttuso, a Communist, and Giorgio de Chirico 
who holds with tradition, are the two striking contemporary 
truants. Starting from entirely different esthetic and social 
positions they have arrived at a startlingly similar degree ot 
banality, thereby abandoning a modern idiom for dogma 
Their cases are worth examining in some detail. 

Guttuso, who had been generally recognized as the 
leader of the younger generation of modern painters, finally 
renounced all claim to that role at the Venice Biennale last 
summer by taking up “social realism.” Three of his paintings 
exhibited there were of unsurpassed vulgarity, quite on a 
level with billboard realism in their use of every sort of 
commercial pictorial device for creating a spurious live 
liness and catching the eve. A kind of relentless visual 
sprightliness and all the suffocating professional assurance 
of the propagandist made his most ambitious work, The 
Occupation of the Uncultivated Lands, taken from an in- 
cident in Calabria, a pretentious and totally unconvincing 
polemic. Here the artist was attempting to probe a delicate 
social wound in stating the case for the disinherited peasant- 
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farmers of the south, but he turned the bitter social land- 
scape that Carlo Levi's writing has made so moving for us 
into a swagger-piece, a too brightly lit bit of Marxist cate 
chism. The band of peasants, swarming on foot and horse 
back under red banners to seize the land has, at best, an 
exaggerated, comic-strip-illustration credibility. [It is as re- 
moved in imaginative distinction as a polemic trom Oroz- 
co's Zapatistas in the Museum of Modern Art, as that paint- 
ing stands in turn at a distance from Picasso's Guernica 

Guttuso’s total conversion to engagé art, unlike that 
of the Frenchman Fougeron, is a considerable loss, tor he 
represented a significant force in Italian pai:-ting before 
he was absorbed by social realism. Particularly during the 
latter days of fascism he was one of the few Italian painters 
to persist in using a contemporary idiom and to value the 
discipline of cubism, even if he did not extend it—a task 
the responsible members of the older generation had for 
the most part abjured. The importance of maintaining con- 
tact, however tenuous, with the vital currents of contem 
porary artistic life during the suffocating experience of 
fascism can scarcely be overestimated. Evidence of that 
cultural digression of twenty vears still abounds in Italy in 
the provincialism and formal innocence of the main body ot 
contemporary Italian painting, and in the tendency otf the 
modern artists to exaggerate the contributions of Modigliani 
or the futurists. 
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To define Guttuso’s position more exactly, he was 
never an extremist, nor was he marked by the adventure 
of formal inventiveness of the preceding generation of pio- 
neers. His role was mainly to consolidate ground already 
gained, a worthy and sufficiently difficult one in the con- 
dition of isolation fascism imposed. Like Pignon in France, 
whom he has most resembled, he allowed himself a rather 
standard pictorial formula derived from the School of Paris 
and always stood halfway between representation and ab- 
straction. The violence of his conversion to social realism, 
in fact, does not square at all with his personal history of 
esthetic moderation. 

Within his formula for picture-making, however 
Guttuso managed a considerable register of the emotions, 
and behind a mild esthetic program was a force that re- 
leased a good deal of the suppressed energies of Italian 
painting. it was manifested in a native flavor—the Sicilian 
peasant’s lack of squeamishness in his instinct for contrast 
and dramatic opposition—and in a dash of provincial ex- 
pressionism that redeemed his work from a simple com 
petence. Even Guttuso’s most careless effects managed an 
interesting mixture of coarseness and vividness. Behind the 
tidy, middle-style—evidence that the author had learned his 
lesson well from sophisticated Paris—was an authentic tem 
perament. His classic abstractions of the cut-and-dried décor 
of proletarian painting, with their impoverished interiors 
and phthisical seamstresses, achieved an energy quite out of 
proportion to their sentimental subjects or slapdash steno 
giaphic style. Their impression was of an ardent although 
slightly insecure painting personality. There is an abstract 
painting of three young Herculean fishermen which crosses 
the boundary into an area of legend and poetry, simply out 
of a kind of urgency, a force that exceeds the artist's ex- 
pressive powers and facilities but is nonetheless keenly felt 

Of course, Guttuso’s present banality does much to 
rob even his old productions of their magic, and we are 
in danger of underestimating his former powers. Nothing 
is more perishable than unfulfilled promise. Certainly 


before his conversion to unequivocal realism, Guttuso was 
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Renoto Guttuso and work in progress at his studio, 
Rome, 1950, photograph by the author. 


always in danger of vulgarity. In recent vears there had 


been a slightly debased quality to his work, a frank obe 


dience to a formula of poster-cum-Picasso, and a relentless 
overemphasis on line—that insistent patterning of areas to 
leaden outlines that perhaps Rouault, quite guilelessly, has 
been responsible for establishing as a popular cliché of 
“modernism.” His paintings, in fact, of the last year—mainly 


oil sketches of laborers in symbolic vocational attitudes 


Renato Guttuso, Night Fishing, 
1948, oil, photograph Michele Como 





seem to have lost all local substance, although they never 
quite reached the point of banality of those at the Biennale. 
Gone, however, is the Southerner’s feeling for violence, con- 
trast and color; there is nothing to purge them of a funda- 
mentally commonplace inspiration, to stand between them 
and the gritty ugliness that is commonly the pitfall of 
proletarian art. If anything, the Grand Guignol attitudes 
of Guttuso’s Stone-Breakers and his fluorescent colors only 
exaggerate the pictorial feebleness of recent productions. 
When it doesn’t broach illustrated press realism, his painting 
vocabulary is reduced to a kind of debased, applied Pi- 


cassoism. Even that seems entirely false, a wily act of cogi- 


tation designed to catch the middle-brow as well as the low- 
brow with the cachet of “modernism.” Finally, the extreme 
vulgarity of the Biennale display can only suggest an utter 
contempt for, and cynicism about, the painter's craft itself. 

This conditions one’s view of Guttuso’s argument 
for the validity of propaganda art. When, as he does in 
conversation, he enlists the examples of Daumier, Goya 
or even Delacroix, or cites the Sistine Ceiling as effective 
ecclesiastical propaganda—scarcely the judgment on it of 
its own time—what can the conclusion be but bad faith? 
The argument is as specious as the artist's own favorite 
goad “—only good pictures make good propaganda,” a state- 
ment difficult to connect with the rubbishy esthetic efforts 
of his Venice pictures. But there are other undercurrents 
here, a clue to which may be revealed in any discussion of 
Picasso, one of Guttuso’s persisting admirations and an inti- 
mate friend. Apparently that artist's menace—and all highly 
individualized genius is likely to rob its imitators of their 
own personalities—is now double-edged, and may be pre- 
venting an artist like Guttuso from reaching his own con- 
clusions ideologically as well as esthetically. Certainly 
Guttuso’s presentation of Picasso's Guernica as evidence 
for the public brief as opposed to private metaphysics seems 
farfetched. Quite relevantly, Guernica shows signs of mental 
fatigue after the expenditure of moral outrage, the power 
and prodigality of the more intimate notebook of grotesques 
on Franco and the fascists that preceded it. Certainly its 
rich, allusive private symbolism and’ technical virtuosity 
seem to have no connection with polemics in Guttuso’s sense, 
and it is unlikely that that painting has committed us to 
an age of the tragic, inspired poster, as he suggests. 

Surely Guttuso’s example is, in this connection, an 
exact lesson in the price of betraying a genuine, if rudi- 
mentary, tragic sense for the illusory comforts of an opti- 
mistic ideology. Guttuso’s power was in his origin as an 
impoverished Sicilian accustomed to endure and accept the 
harshest realities of nature and daily life. And his southern 
background had outlines large and impressive enough to 
suggest the least interpretative treatment, to lend itself to 
simplicities and banalities already congenial to Guttuso’s 
artistic method. It was a landscape that, with the least 
interpolation of medium, left an indelible mark in Christ 
Stopped at Eboli and many of the postwar Italian films. 
The irony of Guttuso’s position is that his affiliation with 
communism has cut him off trom the very sources In the 
contemporary scene that he should consult and isolated him 
from the vitality of the new spirit of Italian naturalism. 

The Communist antagonism to the real point of view 
of the socially disinherited is readily understandable, for 


that view has the tragic dignity of any profound pessimism. 
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But for Guttuso the artificially-primed optimism of the Com- 
munist point of view is even more catastrophic; for he is 
welcome in his Party role only as he suppresses everything 
in his nature and background that has made him an artist. 


Renato Guttuso, Stone-Breaker, 
exhibited at the XXV Biennale, Venice, 1950, 
oil, photograph Giacomelli, Venice, courtesy Art News. 


Giorgio de Chirico preseuts a simpler case than Gut- 
tuso, for his position is more self-deluded and his relation 
to modern art is now only perfunctory and more negative. 
His program of returning to the methods, or rather the 
effects of traditional art is certainly meant to stand more in 
the nature of a reproach to the aims of modern art than as 
a serious alternative in itself. At any rate, one must judge 
it so from the degree to which de Chirico has made his 
position and vocation a springboard for all his antagonisms 
towards modern art. 

De Chirico abandoned his old methods and inspira- 
tions around 1919, returned to them briefly a few years 
later and turned his back on them permanently in the 
thirties. More recently he has become an especially vocifer- 
ous partisan of traditional art and an outspoken and fana- 
tical critic of modern painting of any shape and variety. He 
had begun to express his present views on both subjects in 
articles published soon after the first World War, but these 
views have lately become far more violent and extreme. His 
conversation, for example, is by now compulsion-ridden on 
the subject of modern art—of whose malignancy, pervasive- 
ness and, indeed, potency he is convinced to an almost 
baroque degree. He has recently associated himself with 
the point of view of the Royal Academy in England; and 
more recently went to the lengths of setting up a “Counter- 
Biennial” in a private Venice gallery, consisting of his own 
paintings and those by other academic hands, as a public 
plea for sound painting. 
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At the moment, he holds the blind zealot’s conviction 
of the coming rout of modern art, which he grants scarcely 
three years of survival. For those unaccountably tenacious 
modern painters who show no signs of conversion to de 
Chirico’s views, the artist usually reserves a worthy indif- 


ference and a total ignorance of their recent activity, so 


convinced is he of the corruption of their aims. Only in 
the drawings of the Picasso of the Diaghilev ballet can he 
still find anything to admire. Needless to say de Chirico’s 
toleration is liable to sudden and violent collapses, particu- 
larly as conversation touches on some of his key antagonisms 
to members of his own generation. For all his professional 
optimism and confidence in the declining powers of modern 
painting, he hasn't entirely overcome the sensitive man’s 
let-downs and taste for the catastrophic. A chance word 
favoring modern art will release a flood of morbid abuse on 
modernism in all its hydra-headed manifestations, and the 
painter may cover in one agile leap anything from Musso- 
lini’s “Roman Modern” and the crime against taste of stream- 
lining automobiles, to a peremptory dismissal of most recent 
serious painting. 

The conflict between de Chirico’s bitter antipathy to 
modernism and the ineradicable fact that he was once an 
ardent member of an avant-garde (there seems to be a 
secret pact by which no one may violate the artist’s con- 
viction that his art in fact has not radically changed but 
has logically developed and matured) shows up rather 
transparently in his recent public behavior. It would surely 
take Freud’s cunning to discover the key to the aberrated 


motives, bouts of euphoria and persecution, and the steady 


Giorgio de Chirico, Portrait of His Wife Isabella, 
oil, photograph Vasari. 
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Giorgio de Chirico, Nostalgia of the Infinite, 1913-14, 
oil, 51% x 251/.', Museum of Modern Art. 


In a market 


flooded with de Chirico fakes and where even his present 


stream of contradiction that legislate there. 


relentlessly academic style commands considerable prestige 
(there is no reconstituted renaissance palace in Rome or 
Milan without its de Chirico), pictorial specialists have 
averred de Chirico is painting, pictures in his old pittura 
metafisica or surrealist manners and predating them. His 
stylistic development by now has an entirely lunatic char- 
acter—at least for the unwary. De Chirico has also insti 
tuted suit against the 1948 Biennale for showing his early 
paintings without his permission—among them one he has 
subsequently described as a forgery. 

Entirely in keeping with his program of confounding 
public opinion is the esthetic character of his recent pro 
ductions. There is an ominous amount of selt-portraiture 
and even double  self-portraiture with a mirror image 
Usually these are caught in classically heroic attitudes, as 
if the artist either were powerless to disengage his attention 
from himself or had self-consciously decided on the mock 
nobility of the Roman mask to contront the uncertainties of 
the modern world. There were the postcard-Poussin stage- 
sets, presently the artist's most congenial métier, for a recent 
Monteverdi's 
Orpheus, bristling with repoussoirs, friezes of classical fig 


Florentine music festival pertormance of 


ures and technicolor sunsets. More recently the de Chirico 


Pegasus has been revived in advertising billboards, not on 
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Giorgio de Chirico, Self-Portrait, after 1945, oil, photograph Vasari. 


a tweed sea but astride a cloudy eminence and set alongside 
the newest Fiat car model for which it serves as eye-catcher. 

De Chirico’s last private exhibition in a Rome gallery 
betraved the esthetic doctrinaire in its artificiality of 
medium and the relaxed pastiche of some sort of loose 
equivalent of Fragonard’s oil sketches. The results were dis- 
pirited, pedestrian and redeemed by scarcely any evidence 
of virtuosity—rather the impression of an old war-horse 
stumbling about in a set of dated, entirely useless trappings. 
The sanctity of tradition was maintained in giving over the 
position of honor to his enormous, 1920 copy of the Michel- 
angelo Holy Family tondo in the Uffizi, which along with the 
indiscriminate revival of ancient classical machinery in more 
inventive works was apparently meant to be taken as a recall 
to order. De Chirico’s old muse did, however, enjoy some 
degree of satisfaction. There were a number of quite unin 
tentional surrealist gaffes; monstrously magnified  still-lifes 
lolled dropsically in magic glens, and ogres inhabited what 
were meant to be the glades of Claude and Poussin. 

The ridiculousness of de Chirico’s position is scarcely 
self-evident in Italy except to a number of professional 
critics and experienced collectors. Not only does his art 
find its defenders, but commissions flow in and he still com 
mands surprisingly steep prices. No amount of outrageous 
behavior can seriously menace a reputation that has already 
been incorporated into national legend, and where so much 
national pride is at stake. How strange this is in view of 
the fact that most of the actual, authentic de Chirico’s have 
long ago slipped out of the hands of Italian dealers for for 
eign destinations! A peculiar fascination of Italy is its 
infinitely exaggerated sentimentality about failure, particu 
larly in the ranks of its distinguished modern artists. An- 
other phantom artistic personality, Carra, has just won a 
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Giorgio de Chirico in his studio, Rome, 1950, photograph Herbert List 


major prize at the Biennale for contemporary works. Again 
it is clear that the cultural sterility and debasement. of 
artistic expectation under fascism have taken their toll. 

In a sense, Italian painting is still suffering a Fascist 
levy on the arts. The short-lived individuality of Guttuso 
And de 
Chirico’s extraordinary estimate and the diffusion of his own 
powers were more easily possible in a climate congenial to 
megalomania (though we should keep in mind that the 
change in his art and his theories had begun before the 
March on Rome; we should remember, too, that Salvador 
Dali, working in the “free” and informed climate of America 


may be taken as evidence of its sapping powers. 


has taken a comparable position in recent years). There are 
indications, indeed, that had the artificial conditions of 
Fascist isolation persisted, Italian art would have quite dis- 
sociated itself from the artistic experience of the rest of 
Europe. For the rare, obstinate individual there was the 
possible gain of originality 4inder the compulsion to develop 


. . . | hr . . 
new sources of inspiration.’ The powerful eccentricity and 


archaic resourcefulness of Xarino Marini’s sculpture is the 
striking contemporary example, and, at that, perhaps the 
only one of international interest. And Marini had lived in 
Paris during his formative vears as a sculptor, though he 
found his ultimate inspiration in Rome. 

Otherwise the alternative was an entirely sterile pro- 
tessionalism, a rehearsal of ancient errors without the redress 
of local criticism or international scrutiny. The collapse of 
fascism freed Italian energies to such an extent that there 
has been an equally extreme reaction in favor of modern art. 
The uncritical enthusiasm for abstraction and non-objective 
stvles was equaled only by the preponderance of academism 
during fascism. The significance of the new abstract move- 
ment lies in the fact that it exists and survives, rather than 
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in its quality or the convictions of its examples. After the 
repressive order of fascism it is a svmbol of liberty and 


energy, whatever its degree of sophistication or naiveté. It 


is interesting that until Guttuso’s conversion to realism, 
abstract painting was associated rather crudely with political 
radicalism. How his example will affect the general passion 
for abstract idioms remains to be seen, as does the influence 
of de Chirico’s art and public utterance. In a situation as 
unstable as that of Italian painting, no one could presume 
to say whether these recantatiOns will in the end prove typi- 
cal or singular. 


Giorgio de Chirico, Perseus and Andromeda, 
after 1945, oil, photograph Vasari. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Sir: 

The prize-winning essay “On the Nature of Abstract Paint- 
ing in America” by Carol Seeley, published in your May issue, 
is an extremely interesting one, stimulating in its lively presen- 
tation and impressive because of its penetration into the prob- 
Jem. I should nevertheless like to draw attention to a few points 
which might suggest some doubts as to the validity of Mrs. 
Seeley’s thesis. ; 

"Mrs. Seeley believes that abstract art is a consequence 
ot, or at least a reflex trom, the scientific outlook of the modern 
world. “Our vision,” she says, “has become a space-time con- 
cept; we think naturally in ‘terms of micro-organisms and the 
penetrations of outer space.” She concludes trom this that “our 
art partakes of and makes clearer this new conception of nature 
in its finite largeness and smallness.” and accordingly she dis 
covers “allusions of relativity” in certain works of art. 

Let me first point out that abstract art was already in 
existence before the general theory of relativity was developed 
or the atom was split. The Demoiselles of Avignon was created 
in 1906 and the earliest cubist works of Picasso and Braque 
were painted in 1908. The first American phase of so-called 
abstract art, with Marin, Hartley, Weber, Maurer, Stella and 
Dove as its pioneers, occurred in the period 1910-15. Einstein's 
general theory of relativity, however, which exerted such an 
important influence upon general thinking, was not formulated 
until 1916, and Lord Ruthertord did not succeed in splitting 
the nitrogen atom until 1919. The facts would thus seem to 
suggest that abstract art preceded the atomic age. 

In the second place, Mrs. Seeley implies that American 
art has always been intellectual, rational and in some wavy sci 
entific: “In the midst of material success, art had to be very 
matter-of-fact to survive at all; no room tor spiritual adventure 
or for play in a mercantile, puritan culture.” She reters to the 
early colonial portraits, to the caretul records of the Hudson 


River School, to Eakins’ objectivity, to Homer's saying that he 
would not improve on nature, and so on. And yet, is it not true 
that the dominant materialism craved an emotional outlet? Did 
not James Thrall Soby write a fascinating book on Romantic 
Art in America in which he discovered a romantic vein in 
every important American artist? 

In the third place, to return once again to science and 
abstract art: science is always abstract. It abstracts trom the 
emotional sphere of our fundamental mental constitution. It 
explores the structure of the universe, the conditions and mu- 
tual relations of its parts; it tries to discover the working tunc- 
tions of nature. It is interested in the “how,” not in the “what. 
Number, measurement and weight are the tests of its exactitude, 
mathematical equations the form of its expression. If art be- 
comes abstract, it must absorb something of this spirit, but 
this process must not be permitted to impair in any way its 
real domain: the emotional sphere of the mind. How can the 
artist achieve this? How is it possible for him to imbue his work 
with the vigor of his emotions, if he renounces the rendering 
of real objects? This question brings us to the heart of the 
matter, to the real relation between science and abstract art. 
The abstract artist must organize his means of expression—line, 
color, distribution of space, rhythm—in such a way as to make 
these the functions of his artistic ideas. He has to vitalize these 
abstract forms and give them a kind of life of their own. Only 
when the artist succeeds in organizing the means of expression 
so cogently as to convey his fundamental emotions to the be- 
holder is a genuine work of art achieved. 

A final remark: Mrs. Seeley claims that fear is the 
dominant emotion of the modern abstract artist. He is shaken 
by the mysterious torces of nature, by the unknown menacing 
us. Incidentally, however, she remarks that there is no longer 
a contict between man and his environment: “Everything is 
possible to man. The conflict is now inside the mind ‘of man.” 
If, fear is really the dominant emotion of modern man, and 
especially of the modern artist, it is clearly not nature which 
causes this steady inner excitement, this horror and shudder. 
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Here the political question intrudes. Is man himself, command- 
ing the universe, to unleash the cataclysmic forces of nature? 
There is only one salvation: a return to humanity. 
Henrich RieGNer 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Sir: 

Some of your readers may be interested in the micro- 
card publication of Louis Sullivan's Democracy: A Man Search, 
from a typescript of an original manuscript in the Burnham 
Library of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Since printing by microcard is comparatively new, a 
word concerning its characteristics and advantages may be in 
order. This essay consists of three hundred and ten typew ritten 
pages. All have been included on six 3 x 5” cards, similar to 
Library of Congress index cards. The whole book, less than one 
eighth of an inch thick, can go in an ordinary catalogue drawer 
among the conventional reterences. The future benefits of this 
type of storage tor libraries in desperate need of space cannot 
easily be exaggerated. The cards, tough and durable, are much 
more convenient to handle and read than microfilm. They are 
slipped into the microcard machine, which nearly all major 
libraries now have, and read by reflected rather than trans- 
lucent light. 

Because Sullivan's text was an over-size work of wide 
general interest, but primarily valuable for research by students 
and teachers, the Louisville Free Public Library considered it 
an excellent choice tor its first non-profit venture in the print- 
ing of an unpublished manuscript. Hugh Morrison has written 
a short introduction tor it, and Walter Creese the foreword; 
the price is $7.50. 

As Morrison states in his introduction, “With the publi- 
cation here of Democracy: A Man Search, the source-material 
is finally at hand for a new and more complete appraisal of 
Sullivan's many-sided genius.’ 

O. F. Haut 
Louisville Free Public Library 
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Film Review 


Grandma Moses, produced by Falcon Films, Inc.; directed by 
Jerome Hill. Written and narrated by Archibald MacLeish. 
16 mm; color; sound; 2 reels (22 min.). Music by Hugh Mar- 
tin; orchestration by Alec Wilder. Available from A.F. Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19; sale $200; rental $20. 
Also available in 35 mm; rates on request. 


One needs no crystal ball to predict that this film will 
enjoy a wide popularity. Grandma Moses has become the center 
of something resembling a cult, and the ever-increasing numbers 
of amateur painters are bound to be especially interested in the 
outstanding success achieved by their famous fellow-hobbvist. 
The fact that the film will be seen by so many people justifies 
its review here, although primarily it is a human interest story 
rather than a film on art. 

On the screen Grandma Moses, handsomely photogenic, 
emerges as a thoroughly engaging personality. She is shown mov- 
ing about her daily household tasks, assisting in the farm chores 
despite her ninety years, displaying her family album to the 
neighbors’ children and devoting what leisure is left in the day 
to her painting. Through a sequence of details from her pictures, 
the spectator is projected into the recollected world of Grandma 
Moses’ childhood and youth. Memory has been kind, for her 
reminiscences are happy ones, with nothing more menacing than 
a thunderstorm to disturb the orderly existence so nostalgically 
recalled. If the film appears corny, it is with the ingenuous cor- 
niness of a better-grade Bing Crosby or Bob Hope feature. 

The film's frankly homespun point of view would be dis- 
arming, were it not for the commentary of Archibald MacLeish, 
which inflates the values inherent in Grandma Moses’ life and 
painting to a 
here soothed and flattered by f: uniliar, stere otyped phrases; these 
imply that hardy old age, forthright rectitude, 
closeness to the soil and to animals, and affection for children are 
American way of life” but even 
to some degree peculiar to this country and its people. The pre- 


pompous absurdity. Our national consciousness is 
industriousness, 
somehow not only typical of the ~ 


tentiousness of the narration mav be judged by its reference to 
Grandma Moses” paintings as depicting “a world of sense and 
rightness such as the Greeks knew and believed in.” 

Beyond this, the film does not attempt to estimate what 
significance the art of Grandma Moses may have. 
raise the question—which will surely occur to some—of what con- 
stitutes a Is it sufficient to be, like Grandma 
Moses, self-tanght and independent of prevailing traditions in 
the world of art? or, apart from these purely negative attributes, 
does the true primitive 
a more powerful command of his medium? 


It does not 


“primitive artist”: 


artist have more positive esthetic aims, 


Others may ruefully speculate on how many among those 
St.-Nicholas-League-like 
Moses especially appeal, 


to whom the paintings of Grandma 
as Satisfving their concept of what art 
nevertheless continue to dismiss the work of serious 


“a child could do 


should be, 
modern artists with the hackneved judgment, 
as well.” 

Hrten M. Franc 
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Book Reviews 


Edith Hoffmann, Kokoschka, His Life and Work, with two 
essays by Oskar Kokoschka and foreword by Herbert Read, 
Boston, Boston Book and Art Shop, 1949. 367 pp., 97 illus., 
5 color piates. $6.50. 


The famous Swiss art historian Heinrich WoltHlin once 
asked the still more tamous Jacob Burckhardt, whose assistant 
at the University of Basel he was at the time, “What would you 
do if old Michelangelo should step in and call you to account 
for the unconcealed dislike of him and all that he stands tor 
that you have expressed in your books?” Snapped Burckhardt in 
his blunt Swiss German, “It is well taken care of that nothing 
oi the sort will happen.” The author of this book on Kokoschka 
was in a less sate position; not only was she close to her hero, 
as the blurb on the jacket boasts, but her hero was still closet 
to her. He was at her elbow when she wrote and gave her not 
only the facts, but also his interpretation of them, made her 
the mouthpiece of his artistic and other views and also insisted 
tliat she vindicate them. 


The biographer of a contemporary artist is always in a 
difficult spot when, after having reported the facts, he turns to 
establishing the place of the artist within his period, evaluating 
his achievements in comparison with others and classitving his 
work within the field of art in general—all activities which the 
future will be in a much better position to undertake. Miss 
Hoffmann has taken great pains to fulfil all these tasks. She de- 
scribes at some length the various milieus into which Kokoschka’s 
restless jife has taken him; she does her best to straighten out 
the chronological contusion (created in part by the artist’s al 
most morbid anxiety about artistic priority); she does not spare 
superlatives in characterizing his efforts. In all this, however 
she is constantly thwarted by the omnipresence of Kokoschka 
himself; and she is astute enough to notice and sometimes to 
resent this handicap. Judging from two or three shrewd re 
marks, she recognizes very well that a lifelong double encircle 
ment by a small crowd of adulatory admirers and a great throng 
of vitriolic attackers has resulted in an exaggerated sensitiveness 
that has plagued the artist—and his biographer. She too be 
longs to the circle of Kokoschka’s devotees; but although she 
worships him on her knees, | wonder whether this is, after all 
the best position for writing a book on such a complicated and 
problematic subject: it does not even offer the opportunity of 
viewing one’s subject as a whole. In spite of rather wordy dis 
matter, it is doubttul whether Kokoschka’s 
exceptional stature has been much clarified. The more than 
three hundred fifty pages of this book do not help us to 
understand better why 


sertations on the 


this artist, whose name was used in 
Vienna forty years ago to frighten little children, has become a 
rock of conservativism from which—in spite of the artist’s easy 
adaptability to heterogeneous currents—all ephemeral modernism 
rolls off. 

Kokoschka is an inveterate expressionist who still, just as 
in his revolutionary early days in Vienna, accepts the law only 
What he paints are 
his own visions founded on reality; what he preaches is the creed 


as it suits his personal urge to expression 


of his demonic genius; his writings are not, as he tries to make 
us believe, political treatises, but the anguished cries of a deeply 
disturbed human being. Those crusading compositions which 
he calls political paintings are of the same stuff as the adolescent 


fantasies of his Dreaming Youths 

The key to Kokoschka’s extraordinary art and personality 
lies solely in himself. This magic, the most ancient privilege of 
the genuine artist, which makes every encounter with him an 
unforgettable experience, is what Miss Hoffmann’s conscientious 
and rapturous book most notably lacks. Others, I suppose, would 
hardly have done better. The only author by whom I could 
imagine an adequate book on Kokoschka is Kokoschka himself. 
Probably nobody would understand a word of it—but it might 
make fascinating reading 

Hans Tierzt 


New York City 
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Alan Houghton Brodrick, Prehistoric Painting, Forest Hills, 
Transatlantic Arts, 1948. 37 pp., illus., 4 color plates. $3.25. 


A general growth of interest in prehistoric painting has 
culled forth several books on the subject which serve as intro 
ductions for the layman. These have generally treated the 
material rather cursorily, dealing chiefly with esthetic evalua 
tion. The unavoidable fault of such books is that they are too 
small to deal with the enormous mass of material, and there 
fore suffer from overselectivity. 


Mr. Brodrick has termed his book 


historic painting: as a summary, it is removed from some of the 


a summary of pre 
limitations of “introductions.” The work is composed almost 
entirely of sylistic comparisons, developments and relationships 
He discusses the Spanish Levant and Franco-Cantabrian, Afri 
can, Indian and Australasian centers of prehistoric painting. 
Some of the mayor centers are comprehensively treated 
but, as is inevitable in a summary, some of the conclusions seem 
arbitrary. For example, it is postulated that pictorial art was 
invented in Europe. Although much evidence supports this 


theory, I believe it is stated with too much finality: our rapidly 
growing knowledge of Eastern art should compel us to con 
clude that the discussion of its role in the West cannot be 
closed for a long time to come. Similarly, recent questions 
regarding the “prehistoricness” of the Australian and Bushman 
paintings may call forth some objections to their inclusion 

The bibliography is discriminating, although perhaps not 
quite extensive enough. The illustrations are carefully chosen 
for representativeness and are of a better quality than most 
here are several color plates which are of great value in giving 
As usual, in 


some indication of the richness of the. material 


reviewing an illustrated book one wishes there were more 
illustrations. 

The value of Prehistoric Painting would be greatly en 
hanced by the appearance of a similar summary of the vast 
amount of prehistoric drawing. ‘The importance of the drawings 
lies partly in their interrelation with the problems of the paint 
ings, and a discussion of one cannot be fully undertaken with 
out reference to the other. Such a pair of books, together with 
a final volume on prehistoric sculpture, would complete a very 
useful condensation of the field and certainly would help to a 
more profound understanding of prehistoric art 

Georce Weser 
Rutgers University 


Lancelot Hogben, From Cave Painting to Comic Strip: A 
Kaleidoscope of Human Communication, New York, Chanticleer, 
1949. 288 pp., 113 illus. + xix in color. $5. 


Phis is not a book on art nor even on nave making. 


It is a tract for the times, disguised as a commentary on a series 
of two hundred and thirty-one illustrations selected by Mari 
Neurath, which begins with a charming photograph of a tarsiet 
and ends with a reproduction of a colored wall-chart designed 
by the late Otto Neurath, inventor of the “isotype” 


visual education. In between the reader will find not only 


method of 


the cave paintings and comic strips promised in the title, but 
iso woodcuts of planetary deities, a photograph of children 
working an abacus, Leonardo's Last Supper and a page from 
the Daily Mail 

In the subtitle to this collection of images, “a kaleido- 
scope of human communication,” Professor Hogben expresses 
the hope that these various oddments will somehow fall into a 
pattern when viewed through the multiple mirrors of his bril 
liant mind. To some extent they do. For the author has used 
these illustrations as so many cues to start him off on his fav 
orite subjects—the sterility of “cloistered scholarship the im 
portance of standardization in the fight against illiteracy, the 
urgenev of world government if mankind is to survive, and 
the role which visual education, including the technique of the 
comic strip, could play in the achievement of these aims. Even 
those who do not share the author's optimism with regard to 
these panaceas (for was it not one of the most “literate” na 


tions of all times which plunged the world into its latest dis 
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aster, and cannot the standardized stereotype be used to mis- 
lead as well as to enlighten?) will nevertheless recognize the 
importance of the issues he raises and the need for more sys- 
tematic studies of the linguistics rather than the esthetics of 
the visual image—its semantic potentialities and limitations. But 
such studies will have to have more reliable guides than imag- 
inative novelists such as Robert Graves, whose speculations on 
ancient calendar lore Professor Hogben seems to accept whole- 
sale, nor should they be prevented by any Voltairian prejudice 
about “monkish superstition” from recognizing the crucial part 
played by the Church in the development of visual communi- 
cation. Ajstudy of the subtle distinctions made in the medieval 
disputes‘ about images or of the role assigned to the moral 
emblem by the Jesuits (which must have influenced Comenius ) 
would probably strike the author as hopelessly “anemic.” But 
popularization can only be successful after the ground has been 
covered by scholarship—whether “cloistered” or not. 

We must be grateful to Hogben for the pioneering spirit 
with which he has ventured into uncharted waters in pursuit 
of his crusade for the salvation of the world, and vet we may 
look forward to the time when the route “from cave painting 
to comic strip” will have been plotted more securely. 

E. H. GompBricu 
The Warburg Institute, 
University of London 


Frederick S$. Wight, Milestones of American Painting, New 
York, Chanticleer, 1949. 135 pp., 50 illus., 12 in color. $5. 


“From the provincial backwaters of 1900 we have en 
tered the main stream of world art.” Lloyd Goodrich in his 
short introduction sounded the keynote of this outstanding ex- 
hibition of American painting in our century assembled last 
year by the Boston Institute of Contemporary Art. As a publica- 
tion, this volume suggests not merely participation in the main 
stream, but the world leadership that American museums have 
assumed in assembling significant works of art with a view both 
to interpretation and clarification of the important issues con- 
fronting the artist and public today. Catalogues like this that 
are well written, handsomely designed and inexpensively pro- 
duced play no small part in making the exhibition a national 
achievement and at the same time establishing a permanent 
record of an important event. 

Mr. Wight’s seventeen-page introduction is an extremely 
readable, well-balanced and comprehensive survey of the devel- 


opment of American painting as a whole over the past halt- 
century. Works of the fifty painters he has chosen to reproduce 


are all landmarks familiar to every student; his one-page dis- 
cussions of each artist are intelligent, factual and at the same 
time extremely sensitive interpretations of the individual point 
of view represented in the work reproduced on the opposite 
page. A bibliography and fifty illustrations, twelve of them in 
color, make the book a complete and useful reference that 
belongs in every library 

LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 

The Cleveland Institute of Art 


Erwin O. Christensen, Popular Art in the United States, 
London, Penguin Books, 1949. 31 pp., 22 illus., 16 in color. 
$.75. 

Alice Ford, Pictorial Folk Art, New England to California, New 

York and London, Studio Publications, 1949. 172 pp., illus., 

5 plates in color. $6.95. 

These two books present the folk arts of America in 
easily read summaries and attractive illustration. Mr. Christen 
sen’s unpretentious little book has the great advantage of intro 
ducing our popular art at a popular price—seventy-five cents 
and no one even slightly interested in the field, and certainly 
no institutional library, should do without it. The introduction 
is well written and concise, the illustrations extremely well 
selected from the vast group of Index of American Design ren 
derings in this field. Mv one point of disagreement with this 
book is the inclusion of the folk art of the early Spanish South 


West. The territory that produced it was a Spanish province 
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not one of the States—at tne time the art of the santeros was 
popular, and the Spanish artists shared in no way the traditions 
and influences that form a common denominator for the folk 
art of the United States. Even in Pennsylvania, where the folk 
art was derived from Old World sources, motives and style were 
modified by the new way of life on this continent. P 

Miss Ford, who has taken over from Mr. Christensen his 
inclusion of New Mexico folk painting, goes one step further 
and adds to our established body of folk art the primitive paint- 
ing of the Indians. This art, which is a subject in itself, is 
totaily divorced from any connection with the typical American 
folk art which the author discusses in the categories of por- 
traiture, landscape, religious and allegorical painting, genre, 
still-life, primitive drawing and other classifications. Miss Ford’s 
book is crammed with interesting illustrations, but her text ap- 
pears to be a hastily digested resumé of everything that has 
been published in the field to date. She has made scarcely any 
fresh contribution to her subject and has allowed a flock of 
astonishing errors to creep into her text—such as the statement 
that Ralph Earl was an Englishman who emigrated to America. 

JEAN LipMAN 
Cannondale, Conn. 


Max J. Friedlander, Landscape, Portrait, Still-Life: Their Origin 
and Development, New York, Philosophica) Library, 1949. 
288 pp., 41 illus. $6. 





Out of the fullness of knowledge and experience, Max 
|. Friedlander, now eighty-two, one of the sharpest eyes in the 
world, has written this mellow book about painting. It aims, as 
he says, to give cross-sections of the structure of the history of 
art erected on the ground plan of the development of painting. 

One might think from its title and organization that it 
violated philosophic unity by reviewing “categories” and schools, 
when there is but one esthetic—that of the individuality of 
the creative artist. But to Friedlander, landscape means Van 
Eyck and Bouts and Bosch, Altdorfer and Breughel, Van Goyen 
and Ruysdael, Corot and Cézanne; genre means De Hooch and 
Watteau; portrait means Van Eyck and Titian, Velasquez and 
Hals; still-lite means Kalf and even Velasquez. True, the taste of 
centuries and countries are also remarked, and in so far, the cross- 
sections are those of the history of civilization, rather than of art. 

Fiske KIMBALL 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Alice Brayton, George Berkeley in Apulia, Fall River, Mass., 
Adams Book Store, 1946. 113 pp., 29 plates, 9 figures in the 
text. $5. 

The literature of the Grand Tour is so uniformly gossip, 
that it is refreshing to find a new and personal approach like 
Miss Brayton’s. Her subject is Dean Berkeley, who is best re- 
membered by us for his sojourn in Newport in 1729-31, where 
he attempted to found a college for educating Indians with a 
curriculum that was to include painting. Before coming to 
America as the first European intellectual to visit the New 
World, Berkeley at the age of 32 had toured South Italy as 
tutor to a rich young Englishman. While in that land of Greek 
and Roman memories as it lay at its lowest ebb of neglect, he 
jotted down his impressions of all sorts of things that he saw. 
Miss Brayton has taken the substance of his disjointed jottings 
and has woven them into a pattern of continuity and comment 
that is charmingly her own. “The road had become very stony. 
[It soon entered a dark forest, shot with heat lightning. They 
saw ‘a wall of great stones. It was a weird place, stage set 
And, solitary on the river 
bank, the Albergo Maggiore loomed up in the moonlight. It 
was a huge building, ‘in times past the villa of some noble- 
man. and only a few of the great rooms were inhabited. 
Berkeley calls the place 
But he merely meant that it had space going to waste. He 


for bandits. The moon came out. 


‘a waste inn,” which seems romantic. 


Was never a romantic person,” 

Though like every educated person of the eighteenth 
centurv, he was saturated with the classical reading that in 
stigated so much English travel, he was not blind to unclassical 
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styles of art. The ornate and anticlassical arcades of Lecce, tor 
instance, appealed to his fresh and innocent eye as they did 
perhaps to no other traveler of his century: “The fagade of 
the Benedictines (in Lecce) is the finest I ever saw . . . won- 
derfully crowded with ornaments, as likewise the altars, gen 
erally adorned with twisted pillars flourished all over, and 
loaden with little puttini, birds, and the like in clusters on 
the chapiters (sic) and in between the wreaths along the fusts 
ot the columns.” Berkeley's originality appears as Miss Brayton 
quotes from other old travelers who all condemned the en 
chanting eccentricities of Lecce because they did not conform 
to Vignola’s rules. Indeed, not the least instructive element 
of the book is the constant comparison of Berkeley’s opinions 
with those of other tourists, which constitutes a history of 
taste deftly composed trom first-hand sources. The book is 
illustrated with delightful views reproduced from eighteenth- 
century travel books. Because the book is not published 
through regular trade channels, there is a danger that it may 
be overlooked. 
A. Hyatrr Mayor 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Edmund Schilling, Albrecht Durer, Drawings and Watercolors, 
New York, Harper, 1949. 82 pp., 57 plates, 1 in color. $2.50. 


Hardly anyone is as well qualified to publish Diirer’s 
drawings as is Edmund Schilling, who has devoted his great 
knowledge of drawings in general to the noble endeavor of 
clarifying the work of the German renaissance master. It is in 
the choice from among more than a thousand known drawings 
that the great skill and achievement of the publication consists 
This beautiful book is much more than just a picture-book, in 
that it is an intensified representation of Diirer’s art in all its 
extremely diversified yet always masterly productions. The 
drawings are not only preparations for his paintings or graphic 
works but are sometimes more important than these or are even 
final works in themselves. 

It is fascinating to follow the chronologically arranged 
series from the early Self-Portrait to the study of the Apostle 
Paul, to see how early promise is fulfilled throughout, to grasp 
with each turning of the page a new approach to some problem 
of drawing, from the well-rounded study of composition to the 
most minute detail study, executed in every possible technique 
and all done with the same intensity and the same achievement 
Besides well-known friends like the Hare, which appears in 
color as the frontispiece, the Rest on the Flight into Egypt, the 
View of Trent, the Great Meadow, the Praying Hands of the 
Apostle for the Heller Altarpiece, the Artist’s Mother, the Em 
peror Maximilian, a page of the Prayer Book, we find quite a 
few that are only rarely reproduced, for example, the Holy 
Family in their house (No. 30), an extremely quick and loose 
vet magicaily comprehensive pen-drawing; the equally passion 
ate pen-drawing of the Virgin and Child receiving the cross 
staff and crown from two angels (No. 32), a very interesting 
parallel to a related representation in a drawing by Griinewald 
showing the Infant St. John giving the cross-staff to Mary; the 
head of a ninety-three-year-old man (No. 47), a study for the 
St. Jerome in Lisbon; and a wonderful study for an Annuncia 
tion (No. 54), done in his last years, in which Diirer takes up 
again the topic of the Life of the Virgin which he had formu- 
lated in a woodcut more than twenty years before, with much 
emphasis on the problem of perspective. In the later version 
this problem is taken as self-evident, and outstanding instead 
is the great nobility of the figures—the angel, especially, being 
a tour de force of Diirer’s aims of liveliness in detail combined 
with harmony of form, which makes for a rare unity of German 
gothic with Italian renaissance. A fine surprise is the repro 
duction of the Venetian costume study of the Basel collection 
(No. 10); its faded pen-strokes have been effectively revived 
in a new photograph using ultra-violet light, making its great 
beauty far more apparent than in any previous reproduction 

To the plates Schilling has added short explanatory notes 
giving data on the respective drawings, and an introduction in 
which he characterizes Diirer’s qualities as a draftsman. _ Its 
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culminating statement is that for Diirer, “drawing was the last 
essence of his life.” The importance of the publication is thus 
expressively emphasized by the editor. 
Guipo SCHOENBERGER 
Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University 


Hons Sedimayr, Verlust der Mitte, falzburg, Otto Miller, 
1948. 255 pp., 64 illus. $5.50. 


This book presents an attempt to uncover the deepest 
reason for the unrest that in the nineteenth century and in 
creasingly in the twentieth has overcome mankind and led ulti 
mately to such catastrophes as never happened before in all 
history. Sedlmayr believes that he has found the reason in a 
general unbalancedness of mind, or in the lack of higher central 
values directing the lives of both individuals and groups. 

The book is of special interest to art historians, for 
Sedlmayr derives his thesis from observations on artistic pro- 
duction from the Enlightenment to our own day. Centrifugal 
forces appear to him as the very cause of modern “chaos.” Art, 
too, has “moved away from the center.” In his epilogue, the 
author states that his investigations were prompted by this 
reviewer's studies on French revolutionary architecture. He has 
accepted my interpretation of the late eighteenth-century move 
ment as a revolution against all traditional tenets and also most 
of my characterizations of revolutionary architecture. In pa 
ticular, he has taken over my concept of the continuity of the 
development since 1880. 

A well-read scholar, Sedlmayr has made ample use of 
other sources, too, and has drawn stimulating conclusions from 
the basic ideas of many writers. His personal view appears 
mainly in the last chapters. After the collapse of the ideologies 
prevailing in the 1930's and early ‘40's, he seems to have re 
discovered the necessity for mankind’s return to belief in divine 
authority, although at the sane time he still clings to the hope 
that some day the “perfect man” will appear as the true leader 


Ext KAUFMANN 
New Yerk City 
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detail of 
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reproduced from 
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Latest Books Received 


Appleton, Le Roy H., 
Scribners, 1950. xii + 279 pp 
color. $15 

Barker, Virgil, AMERICAN PAINTING, New York 
717 pp., 100 plates $12.50 

British Museum, CATALOGUE, ITALIAN DRAWINGS, XIV-X\ 
London, British Museum, 1950, 2 vols., each £2.12s. 6d 

BYZANTINE PAINTING, with introduction and notes by Gervase Mathew 
New York, Pitman, 1950. 24 pp., 10 color plates. $2.50 

CHARDIN, with introduction and notes by Walter de la Mare, New 
York, Pitman, 1950. 24 pp., 10 color plates. $1.95 

Christensen, Erwin O., THE INDEX OF 
Macmillan, 1950, 229 pp 
$15 


AMERICAS, New York 
TOO ce signs in black and white and 


INDIAN ART OF THI 


Macmillan, 1950 


CENTURIES 


AMERICAN DESIGN, New York 
378 illus. in black and white and color 
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Coleman, Laurence Vail, MUSEUM BUILDINGS, VOL. 1: A PLANNING 


STUDY, Washington American Association of Museums, 1950. vii 4 
298 pp., 194 illus. $10 

COLLECTION OF THE SOCIETE ANONYME, New Haven, Yale University 
Art Gallery, 1950. xxiv + 225 pp., illus, $7.50 

Drioton, Etienne and Etienne Sved, ecypriaN ar, New York, Arts 
(Golden Griffin Books), 1950. 161 pp., 152 illus. $8. 

Foote, Henry Wilder, Joun smipert, PAINTER, Cambridge, Harvard 
University, 1950. vii + 292 pp., 10 illus. $6 

Frank, Edgar B., OLD FRENCH rRONWORK, Cambridge, Harvard Uni 
versity, 1950. 221 pp., 96 plates. $6 

Gasser, Henry, CASEIN PAINTING, METHODS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
New York, Watson-Guptill, 1950. 67 pp., illus. $6 

Goodrich, Lloyd, epwarp Hopper, Baltimore 
1950. 15 pp. text 

Gwynne Jones, Alan, 


Allen Lane (Penguin ) 

32 pp. plates in black and white and color. $1 

PORTRAIT PAINTERS, New York, British Book 
Center (Phoenix House), 1950. xv + 139 pp., 163 plates. $7.50 

HOGARTH (1697-1764), with introduction and notes by William 
Gaunt, New York, Pitman, 1950. 24 pp., 11 color plates. $1.95 

HOMAGE TO VENUS, with introduction and notes by James Laver, New 
York, Pitman, 1950, 24 pp.. 10 color plates $1.95 

Lehner, Ernest, SYMBOLS, SIGNS & SIGNETS, Cleveland, World, 1950 
xi + 221 pp., 1350 illus. $8.50 

Lichten, Frances, DECORATIVE ART OF vicTORIA’s ERA, New York 
Scribners, 1950. 274 pp., incl. 110 pp. of illus. in black and white 
and color, $12.50 

Longyear, William, TYPE AND LETTERING, New York, Watson Guptill 
1950. 128 pp., illus $3.95 

MATISSE, with introduction and notes by Jean Cassou, New York 
Pitman, 1950. 24 pp., 10 color plates. $1.95 

Mundt, Ernest, A PRIMER OF VISUAL ART, New York, Burgess, 1950 
41 pp., 92 illus., 8 in color, $2.50 

Naimy, Mikhail, KAHLIL GIBRAN: A BIOGRAPHY, New York, 
phical Library, xviii + 267 pp., 7 illus. $3.75 


Philoso 


Naumburg, Margaret, SCHIZOPHRENIC ART: ITS MEANING IN: PSYCHO 
rHERAPY, with preface by Thomas A. C. Rennie, M. D., New York, 
Grune and Stratton, 1950. vii + 247 pp-, 63 illus 


8 color plate s 
$10 


Papadaki, Stamo, oscan NieMEYER, New York, Reinhold, 1950, 220 
pp., illus. $8.50. 

Pope-Hennessy, John, THE COMPLETE WORK OF PAOLO UCCELLO 
New York, Oxford (Phaidon), 1950, 173 pp., 175 illus., incl. 
folding and color plates. $6.50. 

Post, Chandler Rathfon, A HisToRY OF SPANISH PAINTING, vol. X, 
Cambridge, Harvard University, 1950. vii + 482 pp., 200 illus. 
$15. 

Rathbone, Richard Adams, INTRODUCTION TO FUNCTIONAL DESIGN, 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950. 307 pp., illus. $3.75. 

Read, Herbert, ArT AND sociery, second edition, New York, Pantheon, 
1950. xv + 152 pp., 66 illus. $3.50. 

Richter, Gisela M. A., THE SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS OF THE GREEKS, 
New Haven, Yale, 1950. New revised edition. xxxvi + 625 pp., 
775 illus. $15 

Rood, John, scuLprurE IN woop, Minneapolis, University of Minne 
sota, 1950. 179 pp. 133 illus., L in color. $5 

Sizer, Theodore, THE WORKS OF COLONEL JOHN TRUMBULL, ARTIST O01 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, New Haven, Yale, 1950. xiii 4+ 137 
pp-, 46 illus. $5. 

Slater, Frank, PRACTICAL PORTRAIT PAINTING, New York, Scribners 
1950. 184 pp., 48 illus., 4 color plates, 15 text diagrams, $6 

UNESCO, INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ARCHIVES Ot 
WoRKS OF ART, with introduction by Leigh Ashton, Paris, Dunod 
1950. Text in French and English. 

Waetzoldt, W., purer, New York, Oxford (Phaidon), 1950. 398 pp., 
160 illus., 8 in color. $6.50 

Watkins, Lura Woodside, EARLY NEW ENGLAND POTTERS AND THEIR 
wares, Cambridge, Harvard University, 1950. 355 pp., 136 illus., 
1 color plate $10 

Weitz, Morris, pumosopHy or THE ARTS, Cambridge, Harvard Uni 
versity, 1950. 239 pp. $4. 

Windels, Fernand, THE LASCAUX CAVE PAINTINGS, text prepared in 
collaboration with Annette Laming, New York, Vikit 1950. 139 
pp., 160 ilus., 8 in color. $10 


o 
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Zucker, Paul, styLes IN PAINTING, New York, Viking, 1950. xiii +4 
338 pp., 239 illus., 6 in color. $6.50. 
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NEW CIRCULATING 
EXHIBITIONS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


MASTER PRINTS FROM THE ROSENWALD COLLECTION, NATIONAL GALLERY 
OF ART. This distinguished exhibition comprises fifty prints ranging 
from the earliest attempts to our day. The prints are not intended 
to represent a cross-section of the development of the graphic arts, but 
rather to stress intrinsic values found in prints of widely different origins 
and dates. Selected by Miss Elizabeth Mongan, curator of prints, 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, this show includes work by Schon- 
gauer, Durer, Mantegna, Campagnola, Van Leyden, Breughel, Rem- 
brandt, Nanteuil, Hogarth, Blake, Daumier, Degas, Matisse, Picasso, 
and others. 


PARIS EXHIBITION POSTERS. Since the days of Toulouse-Lautrec and 
Bonnard, French artists have taken pride in designing their own exhi- 
bition posters. Picasso, Braque, Matisse and Léger, among others, have 
made original lithographs for this purpose. This fascinating collection 
of seventy rare exhibition posters, from limited editions of recent 
origin, was assembled by Heinz Berggruen. Originated and lent by 


the SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH, ARTIST. This educational exhibition presents a visual 
analysis of the basic roots of Van Gogh’s art. It explains through the 
use of color charts, photographs, blow-ups of details, color reproduc- 
tions and careful labels, the artist’s use of color, line, texture and form. 
Designed by Mrs. Katharine Kuh, curator of the Gallery of Art Inter- 
pretation, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, as an auxiliary 
to the comprehensive loan exhibition of Van Gogh’s work, these panels 
will be available for circulation from January Ist, 1951, for one year. 


Available In 1951: 


PAINTINGS FROM MONHEGAN, MAINE 
WHAT AMERICANS ARE COLLECTING 
AMERICAN PAINTING, 1950 

ART SCHOOLS, U.S.A. 

BRITISH PRINTS 

NEW HAMPSHIRE CRAFTS 


For a complete list of exhibitions and for information on bookings 
please write to: Annemarie Henle Pope, Assistant Director in Charge 
of Traveling Exhibitions, The American Federation of Arts, 1262 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








